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O educate rightly is not a 
simple and easy thing, but 
a complex and extremely difh- 
cult thing; the hardest task 
which devolves upon adult life. 
You must more or less modity 
your method to suit the disposi- 
tion of each child; and must be 
prepared to make further modi- 
fications as each child’s disposi- 
tion enters on a new phase. 
—Spencer in “Education.” 
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This article has been prepared by Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in connection with an Inquiry in Character Education made 
possible by a grant to Teachers College from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 


Chaotic vitality is being exhibited in this 
new field of research. Beginning in social 
studies of delinquents some years ago, and 
gradually developing techniques of measure- 
ment for application to normal school 
children, this newest of our psychological 
families is becoming exceedingly prolific. 
Some one hundred and thirty researches 
are reported in the journals and books for 
1926 alone, which is half as many as for the 
preceding five years; and before 1920, 
rarely was a study found in print. 


Educational research began quite natur- 
ally with types of behavior that seemed 
more amenable to quantitative measure- 
ment than the intangible character traits 
in terms of which psychologists attempted 
to describe the major objectives of educa- 
tion. But Binet, pioneer in so many ways, 
was not afraid to make attempts in this 
field as well as in the field of general intelli- 
gence. Brief relics of some of his early 
suggestions are still found in the Binet- 
Simon scale in some of the comprehension 
tests. Doubtless one of the chief reasons 
for turning attention to arithmetic, spelling 
and handwriting was just this habit of 
thinking of social conduct in terms of 
abstract qualities instead of in terms of 
specific abilities and achievements. 

Recent years have seen a gradual change 
in our thought of character, away from 
subjective analysis and toward objective 
observation. Furthermore, techniques de- 
veloped in connection with the measure- 
ment of school achievement have hungered 
for wider application. And finally, school- 
men and psychologists have been realizing 
that prediction of success in school work or 
in any particular subject or in any vocation 
depends on other factors than intelligence 
and talent. These other factors, such as 
interest, motive, persistence, social adjust- 
ment, temperament, emotional balance, 
have therefore come under the scrutiny of 
the student of human nature. With all our 
predictions of success in this or that line of 
work, we evidently fall short of effective 


educational guidance unless we can also 
predict success in /iving. 

Much as we need measuring techniques 
if we are to make a correct prediction of 
success, a still greater demand is placed 
upon us in our effort to make a correct 
diagnosis of a child’s character with the 
view of providing the sort of training which 
will help him to amend his weaknesses. It 
is not enough to say, “‘John is never likely 
to get along with others. He is deceptive, 
stubborn and selfish.”” We must know also 
how he got that way, and what can be done 
about it. Thus emerge two other needs for 
precise measurement—the study of causes 
and the study of remedies. 

The first of these two lines of research has 
been pushed farthest by the psychiatrists 
and students of case histories who have 
accumulated a vast and almost unworked 
horde of material—unworked save as por- 
tions of it have passed through the minds 
of a few of the psychologists and physicians 
interested in gathering it. Such treatment 
of it as would lead to the discovery of laws 
rather than opinions as to causation has 
hardly been attempted. 

Statistical treatment of the results of 
objective testing has begun, however, by 
which the broad outlines of a science of 
character may soon be sketched in terms 
of well established psychological laws. 

Having found what the matter is with 
John, we still are in the dark as to what to 
do about it. The last few years have wit- 
nessed the almost tropical growth of 
organizations and devices for moral and 
religious education unchecked by any scien- 
tific control of experiments or any quanti- 
tative study of the results. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are spent annually on 
efforts to improve the characters of children 
and hardly a dollar to find out whether 
they are better or worse for the experience. 
Until adequate tools for measuring the 
results of these and other methods are 
available we can have little assurance that 
we are not doing more harm than good by 
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many of our uplift efforts. Does the teach- 
ing of an ideal in advance of the experiences 
out of which this ideal has emerged in other 
minds promote idealism or sentimental 
introversion? Does requiring a pledge and 
promise promote honor or rationalization 
of exceptions and the disintegration of 
honor? Does the rewarding of good deeds 
promote habits of kindness or of subterfuge 
and self-deception? Does the keeping of 
records of virtues practiced make a child 
virtuous or priggish? Or does it teach the 
value of successful lying? Does the rigid 
discipline of the military camp promote 
self control or dependence on external props 
and commands? Does the learning of the 
rules of the game and the (enforced) prac- 
tice of fair play in athletics make more 
moral citizens or merely more self-satisfied 
citizens? 

These and a thousand questions are 
pressing for answers because they refer to 
the theories and practices of educators who 
believe that this or that method of forming 
character should be universally promoted 
and liberally financed. 

By grant from the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York, an inquiry 
into the nature and growth of character is 
being conducted by the writers in the 
Division of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. As _illus- 
trations of the need and value of researches 
of the type just referred to, it may be worth 
while to report two sample studies we 
recently completed in connection with the 
Inquiry, which of course covers a wider 
range of problems and methods than can 
be discussed here. 

These samples were made somewhat 
incidentally, and do not pretend to measure 
the adequacy of the organizations referred 
to, but only certain of their results. These 
two organizations will be called System X 
and System Y. 


1. System X: This scheme has as its 
object the building of moral habits through 
practice. The practice was formerly re- 
warded by advance in the order through 
various ranks. Evidence of practice was 
submitted by the child who was supposed 
to keep a faithful record of certain stated 
activities among which is telling the truth. 
Obviously a premium was put on making a 
good showing. Since our study, certain 
changes have been made which mitigate 
the dangers observed. 


We happened on this organization in a 
school a membership in it was op- 
tional. Comparison of members and non- 
members was easy as the X’s and non-X’s 
had the same average I. Q. and came from 
the same type of home. There were 143 
X boys and 126 non-X boys. Briefly, the 
X boys cheated more than the non-X boys 
in every test except in athletic contests 
where the same proportion deceived as in 
the case of those not members. Further- 
more, the higher the rank achieved the 
greater the deception, indicating either 
that only the less honest handed in satis- 
factory reports of their good deeds or else 
the practice of reporting made them less 
honest. 


This was important enough to warrant 
further study. A larger population was 
taken, totalling 3000 children in five 
schools, three of which had System X and 
two of which did not have it. The results 
here are complicated by the factor of differ- 
ent schools. On a test taken home where 
deception occurred by faking as in the case 
of the reports required by method X, there 
is no significant difference between the X 
children and the non-X children. There is 
no difference in the classroom tests in the 
case of boys, but the X girls are less decep- 
tive than the non-X ah 


When the schools are separated, however, 
we find that in one school the X boys are 
more deceptive than the non-X, and in 
another school, where all are members, 
those just entering the school are less 
deceptive than those who have had the 
system a term or more. Furthermore, in 
all three schools, the higher the rank, the 
greater the tendency to cheat. Also those 
whose rate of progress is fastest and those 
who are relatively indifferent and do not 
make reports cheat more than those who 
make normal progress of one rank a term. 


We find also that even in the best school 
there are wide differences among the class- 
rooms. This school has long been noted for 
its interest in moral education. The princi- 
pal’s personality is an inspiration to both 
pupils and teachers. Hence it is logical to 
conclude that such superiority as the X 
children show over the non-X is due to the 
total school setting and that they would be 
still less deceptive if System X were not in 
operation. tn other respects, of course, 
System X may well be doing a great deal 
of good. 
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2. System Y: This is an organization 
quite widely utilized. Only boys will be 
reported on. This system does not require 
a record of good deeds though it asks that 
they be reported in a general way. It 
emphasizes habits of good character, in- 
cluding honesty, and even requires certain 
allegations of good faith on the part of its 
initiates. 

We have records on three communities, 
including 300 cases. In a New York City 
school 92 Y’s cheated on the average more 
than the whole school average on a home 
test and less on three school tests. In a 
suburban community, 72 Y’s cheated on 
the average more both in school and at 
home than the average of the community 
in spite of the fact that they had higher 
I. Q.’s and better home background than 
the average. 


In a much larger suburb we found a 
school where there were 150 Y’s and 180 
non-Y’s. 

When matched for age and I. Q. with 
boys not belonging to any organization no 
significant cheating differences appear. The 
cheating means of the Y’s are lower, but in 
the case of the speed tests the difference 
would need be twice as great as it is to be 
more than a chance difference, and in the 
case of the puzzle tests the difference would 
need be seven times as great as it is to be 
significant. 

Comparing all Y’s (150) with members of 
other organizations (22) and with all not 
belonging to any (180), we find no signifi- 
cant differences in I. Q., C. A., or deception. 
There is a tendency for the Y’s to be older 
and more intelligent than those not belong- 
ing to any organizations, but the differences 
could be accounted for by chance. 


The small group of 22 who belong to 
various organizations not Y’s are not 
significantly less deceptive than the average 
of all the boys taken together, but their 
difference from the average of all boys is, 
in terms of the standard error of the differ- 
ences, ten times as great as in the case of 
the Y’s. (.16 for Y’s and 1.65 for other 
organizations.) 


There are twelve groups containing 
enough Y’s to make some comparison with 
those not belonging to any organization. 
The median number of times the Y’s and 
non-Y’s cheated is the same in seven of 
these twelve groups. In three the median 


for the Y’s is higher (more cheating) than 
the non-Y’s and in two groups the median 
for the Y’s is lower (less cheating) than for 
the non-Y’s. 

Apparently in this particular situation 
the Y’s show only the slightest difference 
from the group as a whole and are no 
better than those not belonging to any 
organization than they are worse than 
those belonging to other organizations. 


In this school there are no statistically 
significant differences between those who 
have achieved different ranks or who have 
been members of the organization for 
different lengths of time. Yet such differ- 
ences as are found are of interest. In one 
test, those of higher rank are less deceptive 
and in another test those of lower rank are 
less deceptive. In two types of tests those 
just entering the organization and those 
who have been members for four years or 
more are more deceptive than those who 
have been members for two or three years. 
Also those who move up in rank the fastest 
cheat more than those who progress slowly. 


The numbers studied are of course too 
small to warrant any generalization con- 
cerning the organization as a whole and it 
is not at its best in the communities studied. 
We can only conclude that in these places 
this widely used agency for moral educa- 
tion, whatever total effect it may have, in 
the case of one of its major aims, is neutral 
or deleterious. 


Here again it must be asserted that in 
other ways it may well be having a vast 
influence for good. But its other products 
need also to be measured. 


These illustrations are given as evidence 
of the need for more extensive studies of 
like character if such answers as are pro- 
pounded earlier in this article are to be 
answered. They are significant in the 
objectivity and standardized character of 
the techniques employed, and in the quan- 
titative form and social significance of the 
results. They yield conclusions of scientific 
value, throw doubt on certain widely 
prevalent methods and lend support to 
others. They are typical of what must be 
done on a large scale and with regard to all 
the fundamental methods and purposes of 
current and experimentally devised methods 
of character education, if this long pro- 
claimed objective of all teaching is to be 
brought within range of scientific control. 
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Character Education from the Standpoint of 
the Educator 
E. K. Hillbrand (Upsilon) 


In a recent address to the school teachers 
of Oregon, Doctor Henry Suzzallo had the 
following to say about developing moral 
character in the public schools: 

“The school is an institution pre-emi- 
nently devised to deal with intellectual 
things. . . The average critic of our schools 
expects them to do things they were never 
designed to do. He expects them to de- 
velop triple-A high moral character, which 
is primarily the function of the home and 
the church. 

“T love my job as a schoolmaster, but | 
am not going to take responsibility for the 
development of those things in youth 
which are left undeveloped by the break- 
down of other institutions. . . It is easy for 
teachers to worry too much about the moral 
status of their pupils. Remember, the clay 
leaves your hands at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. On its way home many fingers get 
into that clay. Then at home the parents 
get their hands into it. Next morning you 
may not recognize it... ”! 

This statement on the part of Doctor 
Suzzallo no doubt will surprise and shock 
not a few earnest-minded people who have 
taken it for granted that the responsibility 
for the development of moral character 
rests primarily with the public schools. 
It may be all the more disconcerting, too, 
on account of the recent appeals on the 
part of leaders in all walks of life for more 
religion in our social life. Only a few 
months ago, President Coolidge in an ad- 
dress said: “The country needs more 
religion. I can conceive of no adequate 
remedy for the evils which beset society 
today except through the 
religion.” 

We are being told that we need more 
religion in the home, more religion in the 
church, and more religion in the school. 

The terminology used has even become 
ambiguous, some persons demanding moral 
training, others ethical instruction, others 
week-day religious instruction, and recently 
there has grown up the movement known 
as Character Education. 

Since there has grown up the demand 
that the public schools come to the rescue 
and fill the gap, the views of prominent 


‘Reported in “Time, 


"N. E. A. Journal, February, 1927, 


influence of 


educators on the matter of Character Edu- 
cation, as such, are of vital interest. 

From the very beginning of our Republic, 
our leaders have realized that education is a 
national insurance against the forces which 
tend to halt human progress, disintegrate 
society, and undermine civilization. Conse- 
quently, our public school system is a very 
vital part of the very foundation of our 
American democracy. The American public 
school system is in many respects a unique 
institution. It has been called our most 
successful institution, and it has been called 
our most typically American institution. 
However this may be, it is the one institu- 
tion of which we may boast, regardless of 
race, color, religion, or social status. 


We take great pride in the fact that 
American education is secularized, that the 
state, not the church, is in control. In fact, 
we insist that no religious instruction of 
any kind whatever be given in our public 
schools, in consequence of which our schools 
are a socially unifying influence. Religion 
is left strictly to the home and to the 
church. When the Bible is read in the 
opening religious exercises held in some 
states, it is done “without note or com- 
ment’—a phrase derived’ from our great 
American educator, Horace Mann. 


Religion in America is not nationalized. 
All our churches are “‘free.”’ The religious 
influences engaged in our public schools, 
and they are tremendous, come not from 
the spoken word, but from the living pres- 
ence of religious teachers. As_ professor 
Herman Horne, Professor of Philosophy of 
Education at New York University, has 
so well said: ‘‘Historically, our schools are 
the child of the Church as Mother, and the 
State as Father, but there has been a 
divorce and our courts have assigned the 
custody of the child to the father.’”” 

We believe, as did our forefathers, that 
there should be an absolute separation of 
church and state. Notwithstanding this 
principle, our schools from the very begin- 
ning have been under the direction of 
religious-minded men. 

It is true, however, as many of the 
critics of the public schools say, that the 
American public schools have gone through 


” January 24, 1927, pages 15 and 16. 


Jol. XVI, No. 2, page 49. 


“Looking In On American Education.” 
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a long period of secularization. We are 
beginning to feel the effects of this period, 
especially since the home and the church 
do not function as they once did. 

Just now it seems to be a popular pastime 
to turn to the public schools te help when 
in difficult straits, and considerable pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on public 
schools for help in the matter of character 
and religious education. We are also 
turning to the school system for help in a 
good many matters that ought really to be 
taken care of by the home and by the 
church. 

We are asking our schools to supervise 
the play of our ikiewn, to help them select 
a vocation, to clean them up when they are 
dirty, to feed them graham crackers and 
milk when they are underweight. It may 
be that one of these times we will simply 
turn our boys and girls over to the teachers 
and ask them to provide community 
nurseries and keep them over night. Because 
the public schools are so effective in their 
work, we naturally, at the time of many 
social crises, turn to the school as a panacea 
for all our ills. 

As a matter of fact, the public school 
system has always sought to develop 
character. At the present time, in almost 
every well-organized school system, a study 
of Character Education as a part of the 
curriculum is under way. 


A review of the objectives of our schools 
as set forth by the most progressive school 
systems shows that character as an ob- 
jective almost invariably heads the list. 
This does not mean that other objectives 
are repudiated. It means that the schools 
are changing their emphasis. 

Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of the 
Oakland, California, Schools, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“It must not be thought that changing 
the emphasis on the objectives establishes 
the school as the most important agency 
for character development. First, last, and 
always, it must be remembered that the 
parenthood of America is the party of the 
first part in this responsibility. This is the 
most fundamental thing in our American 
civilization, and no commonwealth or na- 
tion can be safe and prosperous if any large 
proportion of its parenthood attempts to 
evade this responsibility. No matter how 
we emphasize the part of the schools, the 
part of the home must still very much over- 





shadow it. Even with a compulsory 
attendance, 200 school days a year, a six- 
hour day, and a responsible teacher, the 
child is under the teacher’s care approxi- 
mately only 1200 hours, or at most not 
more than 1300 hours in a year, out of the 
total of 8760. For six-sevenths of the 
entire time the boy or girl is with someone 
other than the school teacher.” 


The school men of the country, however, 
are trying to face the situation as it is. 
They are beginning to realize that while 
intelligence is important, moral character 
is more important. They are coming to 
realize that it is possible, and in many cases 
true, that the public schools are graduating 
moral idiots. 

Probably the greatest change that will 
take place in the next fifty years will be 
relative to the training of the emotions. 
A child’s emotional attitude toward life is 
all important. The development of char- 
acter is vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of the emotional life of the child. 

This expansion of purpose of the public 
schools has been ably stated by Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as follows: 

“A new theory of education is being 
developed. Schooling is no longer the mere 
acquiring of facts and skills. It is education 
for life through life. It is continually 
seeking to remake life to ever higher and 
richer levels. We have a new conception 
of the curriculum. Traditional learning is 
iving way to really educative experiences. 
fhe new school is expected to build moral 
character. The enrichment of life and the 
building of character are the main ob- 
jectives. Through the enrichment of child 
life, adolescent life is enriched, and through 
the enrichment of adolescent life, adult life 
is enriched.’ 

According to Fred M. Hunter, Superin- 
tendent of Schools-in Oakland, California, 
there are two groups of people who criticize 
the public schools with regard to the matter 
of religion. One group says: ““The schools 
are unchristian and godless. We cannot 
build a worthy American citizenship with- 
out religion in the schools.”’ The other 
group says: ‘‘Beware of the union of church 
and state. American principles of liberty 
are endangered the moment we permit 
religious instruction of any kind in the 
schools of the nation.” 

No one will question the element of truth 
behind each viewpoint. But an issue of 


‘Oakland, California, School Bulletin, “Building Character Through Activities in the Elementary Schools.” 
Page 10. 
‘Kilpatrick, William H., ““The New Republic,’ November 12, 1924, page 3. 
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fundamental and far-reaching importance 
is thus raised which demands a solution. 
The way it is met will ultimately shape the 
entire policy of the public schools and will 
determine their objectives, their procedure, 
and their methods. A problem of such 
proportion requires the thoughtful attack 
of the teaching profession, and of all sup- 
porters of and believers in the public schools. 


“With the schools the great problem is— 
How can we best do it? There are some who 
advocate the teaching of a formal course in 
morals and manners, or patriotism, or even 
religion. None of these will meet the need. 
To teach doctrinarian or sectarian religion 
in a formal way is wholly contrary to 
American precedent and entirely out of the 
question. To organize formal drill courses 
is futile because such efforts soon become 
routine, mechanicalized and wholly mean- 
ingless. It is obvious that the entire organ- 
ization of the school, the projects of the 
classroom and the content of the curriculum 
must be used if character, as stated above, 
is to be the great objective of our school 
work.” 


In South Dakota, the State Committee 
on Character Education made an attempt 
to find out what activities being carried on 


in the public schools were considered by the 
school men themselves as_ contributing 
toward Character Education. A question- 
naire was sent to all the superintendents of 
schools belonging to the North Central 


Association. The following summary of 
outstanding activities will give some idea 
of what is meant by Character Education 
work in the public schools: 


Practically all superintendents men- 
tioned the influence of student organiza- 
tions, such as Student Council, Student 
Police, and Student Government Associa- 
tions. 


The school activities were stressed, such 
as Band, Orchestra, Glee Clubs and Chor- 
uses, Forensics, Debate, Dramatic Work, 


and Athletics. 


Still others mentioned the organizations 
such as Girl Reserves, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. Some schools have special 
organizations of their own for purposes of 
Character Education, such as the Pioneer 
Club in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades at 
Centerville, South Dakota, and the Co- 
manches in Grades 4, 5 and 6, and the 


~ ‘STbid, pages 11-12. 


Dakota Sioux in the Junior High Schoo! at 
Watertown, South Dakota. 

The Young Citizens’ League, an organ- 
ization which originated in South Dakota, 
is spreading rapidly throughout the State 
and is exerting a fine influence in a large 
number of schools. This Young Citizens’ 
League shows signs of developing into a 
national organization. 

A good many schools reported the use of 
Cabot’s book entitled, “‘A Course in Citizen- 
ship and Patriotism”’ in the first six grades. 
Some schools reported week-day religious 
instruction. Still other schools use moral 
codes and give credit for systematic Bible 
Study. Others give courses on manners, 


In the public schools of Mitchell, South 
Dakota, the Bible, its history and literature, 
without sectarian comment, is given a place 
in the program of studies throughout the 
school system. In the first six grades, a few 
minutes each day are devoted to the work. 
The work is non-sectarian, and includes 
suggested Bible readings, Bible stories, and 
memory verses for each grade. 

Week-day religious instruction is op- 
posed by some public school men on the 
grounds that the children leave good class- 
rooms in the school building and go to poor 
classrooms in the church, leave a fairly good 
teacher and go to a teacher who is not so 
well prepared, and leave well disciplined 
situations for church classrooms where the 
old ideas of discipline largely prevail. They 
contend that a fundamental disrespect for 
religious matters grows out of such condi- 
tions. 

At Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in the 
high school they have each year what they 
call a ‘“Come-Clean Campaign.” The 
principal gives talks to the Student Council 
on Character Education which are carried 
back and discussed in home groups. Students 
are chosen by the Student Council to prepare 
twenty-minute discussions on topics such as 
Clean Speech, Clean Living, Clean Sports- 
manship, and Clean Scholarship. After the 
talks are given, resolutions of endorsement 
are passed. 

One school reported the Non-Smokers’ 
Club among high school boys. The boys 
pledge that they will not smoke nor use 
intoxicating liquors until they are twenty- 
one. The charter showing the names of the 
club members is hung in the assembly 
room. Any boy violating this pledge has 
his name crossed off the charter with red ink. 
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At Viborg, South Dakota, credit is given 
throughout the school system for Sunday 
Sch a attendance. The attendance must 
be more or less regular throughout the year 
in the church of the pupil’s preference. 
These and many other activities are 
mentioned by the superintendents as being 
Character Education activities. Many pub- 
lic school men are convinced that more can 
be done for Character Education in this 
manner than in any other way. They 
emphasize the fact that they do not try to 
carry the entire load, but co-operate to the 
limit with the churches and the home. 
School men are not sympathetic with any 
move to super-impose an additional burden 
on an already heavy course of study. 
They are ready to try out any reasonable 


plan which will help them keep the school 
activities intact, and at the same time en- 
rich them by giving such temper and con- 
tent as will bend ven in the direction of 
character training. 

It is not necessary to turn aside from the 
curriculum of the school activities and 
find some other way for character training. 
Such a plan would in all likelihood defeat 
its own purpose. Character Education is 
not a preachment plus an emotional re- 
sponse, but a way of acting or moving 
toward better adjustments. Instead of 
simply talking about moral qualities, school 
men are of the opinion that it is the business 
of the teacher to see that Character Educa- 
tion dominates the entire life of the 
school. 


Studies in Character at the University of lowa 
Edwin D. Starbuck (Epsilon) 


Studies in the psychology and pedagogy 
of character and religion have occupied an 
important place in the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology at the State 
University of lowa during the last twenty 
years. Interests in these fields of research 
had devloped to such a point that in 1922 
there was established a Research Station in 
Character Education and Religious Educa- 
tion. It has operated under the auspices of 
the Graduate College and of the Deas 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology. Dur- 
ing the last year it has received a special 
endowment of fifteen thousand dollars from 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search of New York City, to be used in the 
furtherance of one of its projects. 

This station is under the direction of 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck. Dr. Frank 
K. Shuttleworth is full-time research asso- 
ciate. There are three graduate assistants, 
two full-time secretaries, and on part time, 
a research typist and two statisticians. In 
one of its projects, that of preparing A 
Guide to Character Training Literatures, 
there is a staff of eight literary critics giving 
full time to the work. 


Various LINnEs oF INQUIRY 
AND RESEARCH 
In addition to observation of children 
and experimentation with different methods 
and materials in the schools, research is 


in progress along four lines: (1) the dis- 
covery of the elements, mental and social, 
which are involved in “character” or 
“personality”; (2) the use of comprehension 
and other tests to determine the adapta- 
bility of various materials to the maturity 
of pupils, and otherwise laying a foundation 
for the curriculum; (3) controlled observa- 
tion and testing to determine, in terms of 
conduct, the relative value of various 
methods of moral appeal; and (4) the 
preparation of bibliographies of best char- 
acter materials in 7 to enrich the 
program of the public school and of the 
church school. 


Tue UNDERSTANDING OF “‘CHARACTER”’ 
OR ““PERSONALITY” 


Fortunately a technique is now in process 
of development for a scientific study of 
character. Several studies are completed, 
and others are in progress. Almost all of 
them are carried on by highly refined 
methods, and few are attempted in which 
the data are not objectively controlled and 
the conclusions capable of validation. 

A distinctive feature of the studies at 
the University of Iowa is the validation 
through laboratory experimentation. The 
haunting ghost of diffculty in the paper- 


pencil procedures in the analysis of char- 
acter has been that of validation even in the 
midst of a fairly high degree of reliability 
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of data. One of the ways of spanning the 
chasm between trustworthiness of data and 
objective measures of certainty is in the 
use of the well-established methods of 
experimental psychology. For example, in 
Slaght’s study of untruthfulness in children 
(lowa Studies in Character Education, 
No. 4), it helps in understanding the setting 
of lying midst other aspects of mental 
behavior to know that the untruthful 
children are more suggestible, more imagi- 
native, and less ‘ant in motor control 
involving an emotional disturbance. 

Less technical but no less successful and 
valuable are studies on human personality 
like that of Dr. Rachel Knight on “The 
Founder of Quakerism” (Swarthmore Press, 
London, 1922), and Dr. Herman Hausheer 
on the genius influence of St. Augustine (Iowa 
Studies in Character Education, No. 7). 

Considerable work has been done on the 
possibility of self-rating and the rating of 
others by teachers and pupils. While the 
problem has not as yet yielded to proper 
scientific discipline, it has developed far 
enough to have some practical value in 
school work. 

These studies should, in the long run, 
render the same service to character train- 
ing that botany does to agriculture, physi- 
ology and chemistry to medicine, and 
physics and mathematics to mechanics. 

BEGINNINGS OF A SCIENCE OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 

One of the objectives in studies of the 
sort described is to determine what elements 
in human nature will yield to discipline and 
to ascertain the right procedures in the 
“growth of the human plant.” Character 
education is now attacking directly its own 
problems of method, subject matter and 
output. Tests and measurements and 
objective studies are taking the place of 
disquisition and argumentation. Dr. J. C. 
Manry has studied the bearing of certain 
school ‘subjects on international-minded- 
ness (lowa Studies in Character Education, 
No. 1). Dr. S. P. Franklin (lowa Studies in 
Character, No. 2) has determined the 
ability of pupils of different mental ages to 
comprehend the various sayings and par- 
ables of Jesus. 

Extensive researches are under way on 
various kind of character training materials 
to ascertain where they belong in a course 
of study. It will be possible to lay scientific 
foundations, for a character training pro- 
gram, at least in its bold outlines. 


ENRICHING THE CONTENT OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


The outstanding practical need of schools 
is ready access to those materials for 
instruction and right occupation that will 
stimulate the moral impulses. Teachers 
would, did they know how, fill up school 
subjects such as literature, history, music, 
and art with content that has wholesome 
moral appeal to the exclusion of much 
indifferent subject-matter. 

This station will issue a Guide to Char- 
acter Training Literatures that will give 
teachers access to the choicest character 
training materials. The references are 
being classified according to school grades, 
kinds of material, and life situations to 
which they apply and according to their 
degree of excellence. 

This project differs from other efforts in 
that (a) it is more inclusive—world wide 
in the sources from which it draws; (b) it 
is more objective—each item evaluated 
according to a graduated scale as to literary 
excellence, educational fitness, and char- 
acter value; (c) it is more critical—each 
entry must be approved independently by 
four trained critics. 

The judgments concerning the worth of 
literatures and its placmg in the public 
school are trustworthy. They are conducted 
with as highly developed scientific tech- 
nique as characterizes the studies in the 
psychology of character. In judging any 
specific set of selections the correlation is 
ascertained of each critic against all the 
rest and of each two against every other 
two. The judgments of the critics are 
constantly checked also against tastes or 
preferences of children and the estimates 
of specialists outside the staff of critics. 
The preparation of the Guide is a heavy 
undertaking and will still require the con- 
tinued application of many readers working 
through several years. The endowment 
referred to above has been used largely for 
the employment of critics working full time 
in the judging and placing of literature. 
During the present year they have concen- 
trated on the Fairy Tale, Myth and Legend 
material. As a result the first unit of the 
Guide, which is designated Volume I, 
Fairy Tale, Myth and Legend, is now 
ready to go to the printer. It will be pub- 
lished during the summer by The Mac- 
millan Company and will appear as a 
volume of about three atin and fifty 


pages. 
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Present Status of Moral Education in the 
Public Schoolst 


C. Leslie Updegraph (Alpha-Lambda) 


It is now commonly recognized by our 
present-day educators, as well as by a great 
number of laymen, that the chief aim of 
education is to develop noble manhood and 
womanhood. Turning their backs upon the 
former idea of sharpening the intellect and 
equipping the individual for personal suc- 
cess, the leaders in American education 
have replaced this thought with the ideal 
of moulding personalities in such a way 
that they will use the instrument of the 
mind for the great good of humanity and 
live in harmony with the good of the whole. 


Although this end is generally recognized 
there is still considerable confusion as to 
just what it all means and by what methods 
it can best be attained. Character is often 
thought of in negative terms, as the resisting 
of evil temptations but our goal is much 
higher than that. The school endeavors to 
enable each pupil to become “a person with 
powers proportionately developed, with 
mental discrimination, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and moral determination; one aware 
of his social relationships and happily active 
in the discharge of all obligations; one 
capable of leisure, loving nature, revering 
human beings, their aspirations and achieve- 
ments; one observant of fact, respectful of 
law and order, devoted to truth and justice; 
one who, while loyal to the best traditions 
of his own people, dreams and works toward 
better things; and one in whom is the allure 
of the ideal, and whose life will not be 
faithless thereto.’’* 


This is to be sure a very fine objective. 
One might go back to the earliest history 
of our educational system and there too 
find worthy objectives. The Spartan em- 
phasized fortitude; the Athenian, beauty of 
all kinds; the Chinese, veneration; the 
Scholastic, pure knowledge; and the early 
American, integrity and justice. The goal 
of education is rarely, if ever, called into 
question but opinions vary as to the best 
methods. What we want and what we get 
are often very different matters. Being 
sincere in our aims does not in itself insure 
satisfactory results. Hence, the important 
question is “‘What methods will contribute 
most effectively toward the realization of 
our goal?” It 1s obvious that informational 


teaching alone will never bring about the 
desired end. During the past few years 
educators have been deeply concerned with 
the subject. The scientific mind of man 
with its passion to know truth and its 
belief that this problem well explained 
might throw light upon other problems, 
began to collect data and to make experi- 
ments. Hence we find developing with our 
increased knowledge of psychology and 
human behavior, various bureaus of re- 
search. It is interesting to note that these 
bureaus and committees experiment in 
terms of actual children and actual cases. 
Theory and tradition are for the most part 
relegated to the background and conclu- 
sions are considered satisfactory only as 
they are reached through scientific pro- 
cedure. 

There are hundreds of local organizations 
throughout the country which are making 
noteworthy studies in the field of moral 
education. Among those nationally known 
are: 

Bureau of Personal Research, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Children’s Foundation, 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Character Education Research Bureau, 
University of Iowa. 

Character Education Institute, 

Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 

Character Education Inquiry, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Moral Education Committee, 

National Education Association. 

Particularly is the trend of the times 
evidenced by the existence of the last 
named committee on the above list. This 
not only indicates that education, itself, 
sees the problem and is making a study of 
it but also that its conclusions will doubtless 
be more reliable than those coming from 
the “outside.” 

In a survey of the present status of moral 
education one of the first fields to be 
encountered is that of measurements. Sub- 
jective measurements have become rather 
common in their use and yet their results 
should not be accepted too freely. Effective 
subjective measuring would require (1) 
that each final rating be the average of 


j +Master’s Thesis, Boston University, 1926. A Brief Abstract. 
*Iowa Plan, Character Education Methods, Chapter II, page 6. 
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several, at least three, independent ratings; 
(2) that each independent rating be that 
of a person skilled in rating work who uses 
a common scale of measuring; and (3) that 
each person be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the one rated as to be competent to 
give a fair score. At present this is clearly 
out of the question for use in our public 
school system. 

An approach in this general direction, 
however, is being made by many schools 
who list one or more personality traits on 
the report cards sent home to parents. A 
study of the cards of seventeen school 
systems throughout the United States 
shows this trend to be well distributed over 
the Nation. The trait of accuracy appeared 
twice; attention, six times; attitude, twice; 
co-operation, six; courtesy, five; deport- 
ment, ten; effort, eight; health, six; initia- 
tive, five; industry, four; leadership, two; 
neatness, three; obedience, three; and reli- 
ability, eight times. 

There is much to be said for thus shifting 
the emphasis, so long as the experiment is 
founded on a recognition of the differences 
among children, rather than a desire to 
make them conform to a standard type of 
character. The traits often picked out, 
such as deportment, obedience, and atten- 
tion, are, we feel, more calculated to relieve 
the teacher than to benefit the child. For 
these are disciplinary virtues and seem to 
show a preference for good little children, 
quiet at their desks rather than for the 
more difficult attainments of self-reliance, 
courage, and individuality. What may be 
desirable for a good pupil is not always 
desirable for a child. And schools are still 
tempted, sometimes, to regard children as 


pupils, 

Out of his experiences during the World 
War, Rugg has come to one conclusion, 
namely, that the complex traits of character 
cannot be judged but must be measured 
objectively. Many others share this opinion; 
consequently, open to criticism as they are, 
there nevertheless exists today about one 
hundred tests, either standardized or in the 
form of definite proposal. They classify 
themselves as follows: 


Hasir ScALEs 
1. Upton-Chassell 


4. Veverska 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY SCALES 
1. Aggressiveness H. T. Moore 
2. Ascendance-Submission._F. H. Allport 


OWNDA Hi 


. Conformity 
. Conscientiousness A. May 
. Decision Speed _--_-_----- J. W. Bridges 


. Perseveration 


. Suggestibility 


. Judgment of Certain Situ- 


. Association Test 
. Attitudes 


Gladys F. Deutsch 


R. O. Filter 
S. M. Gibson 
J. E. Downey 


. Decision Types________- J. W. Bridges 
. Expansion-Recluse - - - _ -- F. H. Allport 

BO Se eee J. E. Downey 
. Honesty 


R. H. Franzen 
eee ee Ve ee P. F. Voelker 


. Insight-Evaluation ____-_- F. H. Allport 


. Interest in Detail_-_-~__- J. E. Downey 

. Originality. --.........-. C. F. Chassell 

+. Ree J. C. Chapman 

W. Lankes 

E. Berstein 

Qo eee P. F. Voelker 
V. M. Cady 


Ye ee J. E. Downey 


. Self Estimation. __._---- F. H. Allport 
F. B. Knight 
R. H. Franzen 


. Social Perception_____--- F. H. Allport 


G. S. Gates 

H. S. Langfield 
W.N. Brown 
M. Otis 

G. M. Whipple 


. Trustworthiness________- P. F. Voelker 


V. M. Cady 
. Truthfulness_..........- P. F. Voelker 


. Unselfishness 
. Volitional Perseveration .J. E. Downey 


JupDGMENT AND DiscRIMINATION 


Chassell-Chassell 


. Ability to judge conse- 


. Ability to discriminate___.J. C. Chapman 


Chassell-Chassell 


. Content of Moral ConceptsR. W. Brotemarkle 
. Ethical Discrimination.._..W. L. Hanson 


C. S. Kohs 

V. M. Cady 

Hugh Hartshorne 
Union School Tests 


. Evaluation of offenses____- G. G. Fernald 


C. S. Kohs 


. Judgment in Moral Di- 


OO ee F.C. Sharp 
G. G. Fernald 
W. Healy 


Mark A. May 


. Identification of Motives_.M. J. VanWagenen 
. Social-Ethical Vocabulary C. S. Kohs 
. Worst Word Classification. S. L. Pressey 


INTERESTS AND EMoTIONS 
Kent-Rosanoff 


F. C. Shuttleworth 
J. C. Manry 


. Degree of Interest 

. Emotional Effectivity____- S. L. Pressey 
. Emotional Inhibitions__..4. L. Crane 
. Emotional Stability 

. Fear, Anger, Sex, etc 

. Interest Analysis 

. Religious-economic Prej- 


R. S. Woodworth 


eg 2S. TS G. B. Watson 
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10. Range of Interest_______- Miner 
11. Religious Attitudes_______ A. T. Case 
12. Social Relations___--_---- M. J. Ream 
13. Strength of Certain In- 
nS Es eee ee H. T. Moore 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
1. Personal Data Sheet____-- W oodworth-Matthews 
2. Self Analysis Blank_____ ~~. Association Press 
3. Progressive Personal Effi- 
SC AAAS Be Los Angeles YMCA 
4. Self-Measuring Chart__-__- Detroit YMCA 


The most unfortunate part of tests such 
as those listed in the above groups is the 
fact that many examiners consider the 
results obtained through their use as final 
measurements of one’s moral character. 
However, we must guard against a too 
rapid adoption of any such tests at the 
present time until their validity and reli- 
ability have been more satisfactorily deter- 
mined. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that an individual may be honest in his 
family and dishonest in his school; loyal to 
club and disloyal to country; industrious 
in studies and a slacker in his employment; 
courteous to his equals or superiors and 
discourteous to his inferiors; trustworthy 
to business associates and unreliable in 
politics; a man of honor with his male 
colleagues, of dishonor with women. 

Now let us pass from the problem of 
measurement to that of methods. Because 
space will not permit we shall merely list 
several outstanding methods in moral edu- 
cation without attempting to compare, 
criticise or comment upon them. One of the 
most widely known is the lowa Plan for 
Character Education in the Public Schools. 
Others which have appeared since are: 


1. Five-Point Plan 10. Buffalo 

2. Utah Plan 11. Chicago 

3. Delaware 12. Birmingham 

4. New York City 13. Newark, N. J. 

5. Boston 14. Detroit 

6. Salt Lake City 15. Oakland, Cal. 

7. Philadelphia 16. La Crosse, Wis. 
8. Los Angeles 17. Schenectady 

9. Omaha 18. State of Oregon 


The conclusions of this survey were for 
the most part quite obvious. Character is 
to be considered as the sum total of one’s 
habits; habits of thinking and feeling as 
well as the more obvious habits of conduct. 
The development of these habits is now 
considered to be a function of the public 
schools who hold as their final goal the 
ee of noble manhood and woman- 

ood. 


There have always been high goals set 
for education; the controversy concerns the 
methods used. Research in the field of 
moral education is no further advanced 
than was that of general education twenty- 
five years ago. Work in this field divides 
itself into two phases, namely, measure- 
ments and methods. Although there are 
in existence at the present time about one 
hundred moral tests, there are none to be 


‘recommended for — classroom use. 


Moral testing stands where the testing of 
general ability stood fifteen years ago, 
chiefly on a subjective basis but it seems 
apparent that leaders in this field will be 
satisfied with nothing less than objective 
tests with determined reliabilities. The 
correlation between knowledge and conduct 
is not yet known. Hartshorne and May 
have been reporting in Religious Education 
the results of considerable experimentation 
along this line. 

In dealing with the question of methods we 
must recognize certain general laws of psy- 
chology which apply as accurately in the 
field of moral education as in the teaching 
of regular classroom subjects. These laws 
demand that any method to be effective 
must 

1. Recognize individual differences 


2. Be founded upon the laws of learning 
a. law of effect 
b. law of exercise 
c. law of readiness 


3. Be administered by capable teachers. 

Rewards and honors are justified only 
in so far as they are used as a scaffolding 
for building character and only when their 
use may be discontinued, leaving the 
character standing on its own strength. 

So long as our procedures are in accord- 
ance with these requirements they may be 
said to contain real character values. 
Consequently this gives a place in the 
teaching of morals for both direct and 
indirect instruction. 

Effective methods of moral education 
can only result from the work of committees 
who have found out what there is to know 
about their own pupils. They must have 
formed a well ngs el theory of moral 
education. They must have studied the 
laws of learning and the implication of 
those laws in the realm of character train- 
ing. Then, with this mass of data they may 
develop a method which is sound in theory 
and fitted to the peculiar situations found 
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in their cities or schools. Fortunately many 
plans today have been prepared in this 
scientific manner and they are constantly 
being improved through use and experi- 
mentation. 

The outlook is a very encouraging one. 
Interest in the field is increasing. In addi- 
tion to the various methods listed in this 
paper there are many other approaches 
which are related to the field. Nothing has 
been said of the educational and pre-voca- 
tional guidance work which has been utilized 
during the past ten or twelve years in 
building up the moral character of pupils 
by helping them build proper ideals. We 
have omitted life career classes and the like 
because they are not usually considered by 


the schools themselves, as primarily bene- 
ficial in moral training. But they are 
important. Character has always been 
taught by exceptional teachers through the 
channels of the regular school subjects, 
each of which offers opportunities in stress- 
ing moral values. The entire picture is a 
very favorable one. Complete success may 
not be within the range of human powers 
but by building upon each fresh under- 
standing we may definitely say that in- 
creasing opportunities will be developed 
which will enable us more nearly to ap- 
proach our ideal, the molding of personali- 
ties in such a way that they will use the 
instrument of the mind for the great ends 
of humanity and live in harmony with the 
good of the whole. 


The Present Interest in Character Education 
Thomas J. Golightly (Psi) 


The term character education has been 
in popular use but comparatively few years. 
An extensive investigation recently con- 
cluded indicates that the term is growing 
in clearness and increasing in significance. 
The aim of education for social efficiency 
is being replaced with the aim of education 
for character. No such thing as worth- 
while social efficiency is attainable without 
worthy character. Ethical character is 
fundamental to good citizenship. Ethical 
character, the soundness and wholeness of 
personality, is the inner realization of which 
social efficiency is but an outer expression. 

Character education is concerned with 
all that concerns life. It is the sum total 
of reactions of the individual that deter- 
mines his character. Character is the outer 
aspects of an integration of traits and 
values in a slowly changing and partially 
realized unity known as personality. Every 
subject taught in the curriculum has a 
bearing upon character education. Every 
influence from every environment con- 
tributes to it. Character education, there- 
fore, concerns itself with the whole life of 
the school child, not merely with his school- 
room life. Though the child must always 
live much of his life out of the schoolroom, 
strictly speaking there is no such thing as 
out-of-school life for the child. And the 
school, as we know it, must come to concern 
itself with the whole life of the child. Nor 
will it ever fulfil its essential purpose until 
it does so. 


Moral education is the older term for 
which character education is being substi- 
tuted. Probably the change is being made 
because moral education has come to have a 
kind of odium attached to it. This odium 
is possibly because of the taboo of “‘sex 
talks” which were formerly one of the chief 
emphases in moral education. Possibly 
too, it is because much of the so-called 
moral instruction was a mere preachment 
of a kind that gave to the term moral a 
connotation of goody-goody. It is well 
known that when teachers have a convic- 
tion concerning a value and do not know 
the technique of teaching it they ‘‘preach” 
it. The effect is always deleterious. Tonthaen 
are trained in the technique of teaching 
school subjects, but they are not trained in 
the technique of teaching morals. Further- 
more, the term “moral education” has too 
narrow a meaning in the sense in which it 
is employed. It does not meet all the 
needs. Its emphases are too largely ego- 
centric. It is part and parcel of the older 
religious teaching and is being abandoned 
along with the outgrown extreme emphasis 
upon personal salvation. Character educa- 
tion, in its present meaning, retains the 

ersonal element and adds the social. In 
it a better adjustment is made between the 
ideas of self-concern and social citizenship 
in which self-realization and personal salva- 
tion are made possible as outcomes. The 
discharge of duties and obligations are not 
thought of as opportunities for self enhance- 
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ment but rather as of service due in the 
normal functioning of an individual in 
relation to his social groups. A complete 
construing of the older terminology prob- 
ably included in its implications about all 
we mean by our newer term, but as has been 
noted, the word “moral” came to have a 
restricted meaning when applied to educa- 
tion. It is well that it is being replaced by 
the newer term character education. 


Character education is suggesting a new 
angle to thinkers in many fields. And it is 
constantly being enriched by contributions 
from varied sources. These tend to give it 
balance as well as fullness of content. The 
very principles of life itself are the principles 
upon which character education is founded. 
Everything that goes into the making of 
life goes into the making of character. In 
every quarter there seems to be a growing 
interest in the study of character, its 
nature, its constituent elements, its con- 
ditioning principles and its development. 
Whatever aids us in understanding character 
aids us in character education. 

Some of the major fields from which 
contributions are drawn are here indicated. 
These illustrate both the breadth of interest 
and the varied content of character educa- 
tion. 

From the fields of ethics and morals the 
concepts of ideals, virtues and duties are 
retained. The core of worthy character is 
morality. Morals therefore remain as the 
center around which character education 
is built. But in the present conception the 
emphasis falls upon social morals as well 
as upon personal morals. Both biology 
and psychology contribute an emphasis 
upon genetics and eugenics. Ultimate 
values in both these chiefly concern char- 
acter. Psychology, also, considers traits 
and their measurements, and the funda- 
mental elements of personality. Religion 
adds one type of sanctions and the con- 
cepts of worth and values and their power 
to determine destiny. Civics contributes 
ideals of a citizenship which functions 
intelligently both in community living and 
in the affairs of state. In character educa- 
tion citizenship divides the emphases with 
personal morality. The law and the courts 
approach the problem from the point of 
view of delinquency and abnormality. 
They suggest and provide some methods of 
educating and training the unfortunate 
and the misguided children, both for the 
purpose of relieving society of the burden 


of their support and of ameliorating the 
conditions of their own living. From the 
field of medicine character education gets 
the effect of sanitation and health and the 
theory concerning the influence the glands 
may have upon character. Sociology con- 
tributes an interest in groups, contacts and 
social controls, all of which interest has 
much to do with character education. 
Education takes the various and varied 
elements and fashions them into a body of 
teachable materials. It determines upon 
the technique of presenting them so as to 
make them appeal and function in the 
forming of worthy personal ideals and 
social attitudes. 

In the interests of character, education 
has reformed the whole program of social 
science teaching in the high schools. It 
has made civics a matter of human interest 
in community affairs as well as a body of 
abstractions concerning government. It 
relates the young and developing person- 
ality directly to his social life. In some 
centers the whole program of secondary 
education is being built around character 
education ideals. 

Character education is concerned both 
with the curriculum and with the motiva- 
tion of worthy conduct. Much of what 
has thus far been written and most of what 
the schools have undertaken concerns the 
curriculum. As education is not complete 
until it expresses itself in conduct, and as 
the school, for the most part, is occupied 
with imparting information, there is a great 
need for the motivation and the facilitation 
of character activities. As far as possible 
the information in the curriculum needs to 
go over into immediate expression in the 
life of the pupil. Deferred use may mean 
lost motion. 

In dealing with the curriculum, interest 
in character education seems to be divided 
between direct and indirect instruction. 
The writer recently published the results 
of an extensive investigation’ of the present 
status of character education. Two methods 
of attacking the problem were used. One 
method was that of the questionnaire. 
Nine thousand copies of the questionnaire 
were sent out to teachers and adminis- 
trators in all the states of the Union. 
Three thousand and sixteen copies more or 
less completely filled out were returned. 
The other method was a study of the 
agencies, institutions and forces at work in 
the field, and a study of the literature con- 


'The Present Status of the Teaching of Morals in the Public High Schools, by Thomas J. Golightly, Ph.D., 
George Peabody College for Teachers Contribution to Education, Number 38, 1926. 
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cerning the teaching of morals and of char- 
acter education. 

Of the questionnaires returned seven 
hundred and fifty-four were filled out by 
superintendents and by principals of high 
schools. The rest were filled out by teachers 
representing all the different subjects taught 
in the high schools. 

One of the questions asked was “Do you 
believe the high schools should make any 
attempt to teach morals?” To this question 
two thousand six hundred and forty-eight 
answered “yes,” and thirty-five answered 
“no.” More than 98% per cent of those 
answering this question believe that the 
high schools should teach morals. The 
number and the distribution of these 
answers, it is believed, make them fairly 
representative. 

Another question asked was “Do you 
believe the high schools should teach 
morals in courses organized for that pur- 
pose?” To this question there were 973 
affirmative and 1,498 negative answers. 
A little more than 39 per cent of those 
answering believe the high schools should 
give direct instruction in morals. More 
than 60 per cent do not believe this to be 
the best method. The answering of other 


questions brought out the fact that the 
majority believe that morals should be 
taught in connection with the regular high 
school subjects and incidentally in the 


extra-curricular activities of the pupils. 
The study, however, adduced the indica- 
tion that those who believe in direct in- 
struction are increasing in number. 

Fifty-five schools scattered through thirty 
states gave evidence to substantiate their 
claims that they are teaching morals 
directly, in courses specifically organized 
for that purpose. There is practically no 
uniformity in the matter of texts used, nor 
in the length of periods nor in the number 
of weeks the courses in morals run. Some 
schools offer more than one course, and 
teach morals in more than one year. The 
seventh and eighth grades were included in 
the study, being considered as grades in the 
Junior High School. The eighth grade is 
the grade in which the greatest number of 
courses (thirty) in the direct teaching of 
morals are offered. The seventh and 
twelfth grades each offer twenty-eight 
courses. [Twenty-five courses are offered 
both in the ninth and the eleventh grades, 
and sixteen courses are offered in the tenth 
grade. 


The number of minutes per period varies 
from ten to fifty. Sixteen courses run 
forty-five-minute periods. This is the 
mode. Eleven courses run forty-minute 
periods. This probably means that there 
are twenty-seven courses running a full 
high school period. The number of weeks 
which the courses run varies from six to 
one hundred and sixty. The mode is at 
eighteen weeks. Sixteen courses run for 
this length of time. Four other courses 
run forty weeks. In all, ninety courses are 
offered. Fifty of these are required and 
nineteen are not required. Concerning the 
remaining courses no information was 
given. Puitiens of the courses were said 
to count toward graduation, twenty of 
them did not, and no information was given 
concerning the others. 

In addition to the fifty-five schools 
offering direct instruction in morals, the 
Departments of Education in eight states 
and the offices of the superintendents in 
twenty-four cities furnished literature used 
in the teaching of morals and character 
education. In none of these, however, was 
the material to be used in courses organized 
specifically for the teaching of morals or 
amu education. Aside from the Hutch- 
ins Code, there was no uniformity as to the 
materials used. And even in the use of the 
Code each city had a different series of 
selected illustrative material, that is where 
the Code was used at all. For the most 
part the states and cities seem to have 
created their own materials. There was no 
indication of uniformity as to methods 
used. As a matter of fact the methods 
differed widely. There seemed to be 
practically universal agreement on_ the 
necessity of character education and the 
teaching of morals, somehow. In the cities 
making some special provision for the teach- 
ing of morals are many of our greatest 
centers of population, such as New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Denver, Omaha, 
Oakland and others. Only about three of 
the cities sending reports have a population 
less than 25,000. There are probably 
several others from which no information 
was received. 

A study of the current literature brought 
out some interesting facts indicative of the 
present interest in character education. 

A study was made of the published 
reports and addresses of the National 
Education Association covering a period of 
eleven years, from 1915 to 1925. Under the 
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PRESENT INTEREST IN 


topics designated Morals, Religious-moral, 
Ethics, and Character Education the num- 
ber of pages per year (exclusive of indices) 
were counted. If the number of pages in 
the published annual reports be taken as a 
criterion of interest among teachers, then 
the interest during the World War declined 
until 1919 when there was not a page in the 
annual report devoted to these topics. 
After that date the interest began to rise 
again, and has steadily increased until the 
present. The figures are here given in 
tabular form. 


Tas_e I—N. E. A. Reports 
Year: 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Pages: 14 25 °§ 10 10 0 5% 

Year: 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Pages: 13144 38 ll 34% 39 
The books produced on moral education 
and character education show the same 
eneral tendency illustrative of interest. 
he books listed by the United States 
Catalogue Supplements show the following: 


TaB_Le II—Booxs 


Year: 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Books: 6 10 6 + 5 7 
Year: 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Books: 3 9 7 + 

Beginning with 1919 the number of 
articles in periodicals were counted for a 
period of six years. The list was compiled 
from the Readers’ Guide and the Inter- 
national Index. Foreign magazines were 


not included. The articles listed by years 
follow in Table III. 


TasLe I]]—Macazine ARTICLES 


Year: 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Articles: 8 + 5 ma dn W 


The total number of pages represented 
in Table I is 20034; the median is 12% 
and the average is 18 3-11. The graph of 
data given in Table I rises sharply in 
recent years and shows a tendency to main- 
tain its upward progress. The total number 
of books represented in Table II is 61; the 
median is 5.5 and the average is 6.1. It will 
be noted that data was not obtained for 
1925 as was the case with the N. E. A. 
reports. A graph of the data in Table II 
shows a slight tendency to decline in recent 
vears. If data for 1925 and 1926 were 
added to this it might possibly change the 
graph. In the six years represented in 


able III there were produced 76 magazine 
articles on teaching morals and character 
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education. It is seen at a glance that a 
graph of the data would show a very rapid 
rise for the last three years. 

The making of codes of morals is another 
indication of the interest in the teaching of 
morals and character education. Under 
the auspices of the Character Education 
Institution a moral code contest was held. 
And in 1916 Dr. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College, was awarded the $5,000 
donor’s prize for the best code of morals for 
children. In 1922 another award was made 
under the auspices of the Character Educa- 
tion Institution. Dr. E. D. Starbuck and 
his eight associates representing the state 
of Iowa, were awarded the $20,000 prize 
for the best method of teaching morals. 
Early in 1925 Collier’s awarded prizes 
totaling in value $1,000 for the best methods 
of using the Collier’s Morality Code which 
had previously been published. All these 
codes are reported as ities wide distribu- 
tion. Frequently the investigation which 
ave data for this article found the Hutchins 

ode in use. 

Another indication of the growing interest 
in character education is the increasing 
number of agencies and forces at work in 
the field. These are of two types: those 
that approach the problem from the point 
of view of the individual and those that 
approach the problem from the point of 
view of society. The first emphasizes 
personal morals and the second emphasizes 
citizenship. In character education the 
two meet in a perfect unity. 

Of course the home and the church were 
the first agencies to engage in character 
education. Aside from these the older 
agencies are Societies for Ethical Culture, 
first established in New York in 1876; The 
Character Education Institution, first or- 
ganized as the Moral Education Board in 
1896; and the Religious Education Associa- 
tion organized in Chicago in 1903. Really 
among these, too, should be listed The 
National Education Association, for every 
meeting hears reports and addresses on 
character education. Among the newer 
agencies are the several departments of 
Education in which courses in character 
education are offered, The National Crime 
Commission and the various organizations 
working for the inculcation of citizenship 
ideals and the promotion of citizenship 
activities. Perhaps there are no more 
powerful agencies at work to build up 
character and citizenship ideals and be- 
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havior than the Scouting Movement, the 
Hi Y and the Girl Reserves. These, too, 
are comparatively new movements. A great 
many teachers in answering the question as 
to how morals are taught gave these latter 
organizations and the various clubs and 
other extra-curricular activities. Just now 
there is an increasing number of books 
being produced on Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties. These deal, for the most part, with 
the character-forming and citizenship ac- 
tivities. They are indicative of the present 
interest and the present trend. 

In conclusion, from almost all sources 
there come indications of a rising interest 
in character education. The schools are 


making use of the codes, and are inde- 
pendently producing literature of their own. 


As yet there is no commonly accepted 
material, and no common program. 1 he 
Character Education Movement, as such, 
is new, and the schools are cautiously feeling 
their way. Investigators and writers are 
producing an increasing volume of litera- 
ture. Teachers’ Associations are discussing 
the subject in general terms. Perhaps, in 
the course of a few years, we shall see some- 
thing definite and worthy of common 
acceptance, agreed upon. The slump in 
interest along about 1919 may have been 
caused by the slump in ideals about the 
close of the great World War. That catas- 
trophe emphasized many needs in our 
schools. Prominent among these is the 
necessity for constructive effort at character 
education. 


Charles Alexander McMurry 


Honored by Psi Chapter 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
recently devoted four days to a program in 
honor of Dr. Charles A. McMurry and his 
fifty years of service as an educator. The 
program was carried out under the auspices 
of Phi Delta Kappa. In the announcement 
of the program for the occasion the follow- 
ing tribute is paid to Dr. McMurry. 

“Not only from affection and regard for 
a much-loved comrade; not only for his 
great contributions to the training of 
teachers; not only for the important ad- 
vances he has led in the organization of 
subject-matter for use in schools; not only 
for the thousands of educators to whom he 
has imparted his spirit; but chiefly because, 
through him probably more than through 
any other man, sweetness, poise, friendli- 
ness, and constructive guidance have come 
to be the atmosphere of the American school- 
room. Multitudes of children should love 
him. They are his monument.” 


THE PRoGRAM 

Each afternoon Dr. Hylla, of the German 
Ministry of Education, gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on the changes in the 
European school system which were a part 
of the reconstruction following the Great 
War. These lectures attracted large audi- 
ences. Questions and discussions followed 
each lecture. The lectures and discussions 
made it very clear that the foreign schools 
have been laboring under great difficulties 


and also, that they are now making marked 
progress. 

A very interesting group of speakers was 
presented from day to day, including Dean 
William F. Russell, President Charles 
McKenny, President David Felmley, Dr. 
Charles Roemer, Dr. A. L. Crabb, Dr. 
William Zeidel, Dr. Shelton Phelps and 
President Bruce R. Payne. 

McMurry the Man, the Teacher, the 
Author, the Colleague, and The McMurrys 
in American Education were subjects treated 
by the speakers. Attention was called to 
the Herbart movement in education of 
thirty years ago in which DeGarmo, the 
McMurrys and others were engaged. Presi- 
dent McKenny gave an historical review 
of the activities of the McMurrys in educa- 
tion twenty-five years ago, activities in 
which he himself had participated. He 
called attention to the lively debates 
between the Herbartians and Dr. Harris, 
with Colonel Parker and G. Stanley Hall 
as observers and participants. 

The children of the intermediate grades 
of the Demonstration School contributed 
to the celebration with a program of their 
own, very appropriately, giving a luncheon 
for Dr. and Mrs. McMurry and the teachers 
and presenting the Doctor with a great 
birthday cake. Gifts of flowers and silver 
plate were given to Dr. and Mrs. McMurry. 
Songs, speeches, and dramatic episodes 
from the earlier life of the guest of honor 





CHARLES ALEXANDER McMURRY 


were given by the children. Their love for 
Dr. McMurry was beautifully expressed. 

In response to the invitations which were 
sent out, hundreds of letters and telegrams 
were received from all parts of the country. 
These messages of congratulation came 
from old and young, from college presidents 
and from children in the grades, from old 
boyhood playmates, from college class- 
mates of fifty years ago, from family friends 
and from distant strangers, from judges of 
the supreme court, and from teachers in 
many states. A class of children, unknown 
to the Doctor, from a city at some distance, 
sent in their friendly greeting. 

The celebration culminated in the Phi 
Delta Kappa dinner at which time the 
good-will of Phi Delta Kappa was generously 
extended. This dinner brought together a 
large group of friends and associates, many 
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of whom were from a distance, to do honor 
to Dr. and Mrs. McMurry. It has long 
been known by those in the inner circle that 
Mrs. Emily McMurry, through her wisdom, 
culture, and refining influence has been 
responsible for full half-interest in the work 
of this schoolmaster. Gifts of silver and 
gold, symbols of higher values, were pre- 
sented to the guests of honor by the faculty 
of Peabody College. 


On the last morning of the celebration, 
faculty and friends formed in an academic 
procession leading up to the beautiful 
auditorium of the Social Religious building, 
where Dr. McMurry delivered an address, 
setting forth a philosophy of education 
which is the result of fifty years of con- 
tinuous thought and experience in the field 
of elementary education. (His address 
follows.) 


My Philosophy of Education 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry (Psi) 


A philosophy of education should be 
broad enough to comprehend all the 
principal influences and activities that 
should co-operate in bringing the oncoming 

eneration to the fullness of its powers. 
Tt would express itself in self realization 
and readiness for social service. 

The vast scope of knowledge necessary 
in a philosophic survey of education might 
well demand the wisest scholar; an even 
more difficult achievement would be that 
prudence and mental balance that would 
know how to extract wisdom out of all this 
accumulated knowledge; and greater still, 
would be that supreme power of combining 
all these elements of wisdom so as to direct 
wisely the activities and studies of children 
from infancy to maturity. 

Without assuming any adequate powers 
for such a vast undertaking we may still be 
allowed to make a survey of the forces 
beaming upon the immediate present and 
take note of the educational problem it 
presents. Each generation, however, must 
solve its problem in view of all the past and 
we shall need all the philosophy we can 
muster and much more. 

Without being fully conscious of it we may 
be at a crisis or turning point, where the cur- 
rent of educational thought may sweep into 
the right channel for the future. 


1. We may get our start by saying that 
education is the best development of 
children in harmony with the needs of 
society. Or it seeks to combine the child’s 
best welfare with the welfare of the social 
order in which he grows up. In any case, 
children are in perpetual contact with their 
physical and social environment. Seeing 
that for a long time they are utterly help- 
less, it can not be otherwise than that they 
should be powerfully influenced by this 
environment. 

2. Education has been described as a 
process of adjustment to environment. 
Such it certainly is. The world knows 
what it wants and knows how to get it. 
No wonder friendly, kind-hearted souls 
have set up for the rights of the child and 
have tried to protect children against the 
arbitrariness of the world. In the vast 
majority of cases the child is found to take 
on the ways of the world, both in acting 
and in thinking, in everything. 


3. The world that surrounds the child is 
an organized world. It has fixed habits 
and laws and institutions. All its processes 
of life are well-settled and determined. 
The laws and habits of social life are almost 
as rigid as those of physical nature. The 
child is destined in the main to be a con- 
formist, and he cannot well help it. 
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But sweeping changes have been coming 
on even in this fixed order. 

The modern world is in a process of rapid 
change and reorganization. It takes a 
wide-awake, alert person or people to keep 
up with these changes. 


4. The school, which is and always has 
been a conservative institution, has not been 
able to keep up with the changes. In 
reality it is very much behind the times. 
Great changes have taken place in the 
schools, but they are slow compared with 
life outside. School books and methods 
today are much as they were twenty and 
even forty years ago. 

Outside of the school, the modern world 
has adopted the principle of large organ- 
ization. Big business shows everywhere, 
big corporate units, big cities, big factories, 
big department stores, big hotels, big rail- 
road companies, big ocean vessels, big 
water powers, big insurance companies, big 
everything. 

5. In this matter of dealing with big 
things, the school and life have parted 
company. They are not traveling the same 
road. The world outside is dealing with big 
enterprises, the school with little things. 
The schools are still engrossed with par- 
ticular facts, and those often trivial, with 
separate details, with collections of small 
items, on every kind of subject. The 
modern active world has left those little 
things far behind and is planning still taller 
skyscrapers, still bigger trusts, still larger 
railroad mergers. The fundamental cultural 
ideas are much the same from age to age, 
but the concrete organizations of business 
life, the social institutions and organiza- 
tions that are managing world affairs today 
are widely different from those of forty 
years ago. The change is mainly in the 
direction of larger units of organization. 

A few of the progressive schools are just 
beginning to open their eyes to this situation 
and to realize what a big job it is to readjust 
the school to this completely changed 
world. For after all, it is the business of 
the school, through education, to adjust 
children to their environment, that is, to 
the world as it now presents itself. 


6. If the school is to fit for life it must 
run in the main channels of life organiza- 
tion. It must swing into the present world 
order. In its knowledge-gaining processes 
it must duplicate life. The school cannot 


afford to hide itself in the cast-off shell of 
one or two generations ago. “Build thee 
more stately mansions, Oh my Soul,” etc. 

7. Up to the present time the school has 
had an artificial organization of studies of 
its own particular make. It never was life- 
like and it surely fails to interpret the big 
organizations and institutions of the present 
day. In consequence there is a wide gap 
between school and life—a gap that makes 
even high school and college studies seem 
like a farce; and that is just what business 
men are saying. ‘Why are the college 
graduates not better prepared for life?’ 


The colleges, like the lower schools, are 
still tied to the corpse of a dead past. 
History may indeed well study a living past 
and show how that wide-awake past has 
grown by living stages into the big, active 
organizations of the present. That is its 
great function. 

8. The schools therefore are under the 
compulsion of reorganizing the fields of 
study on the present life basis, that is, 
large enterprises and institutions operating 
in our environment; not artificial, scholastic 
units, not superficial surveys, but, full, rich 
life-units, which duplicate the actual life 
processes; elaborate interpretations of a 
real world and of the child’s own environ- 
ment. 

9. Strange to say—the very organization 
of knowledge, the thing which ought to be 
the particular function of the teacher and 
wr Esa must be derived from life organiza- 
tions outside of the school—not from the 
devices or outlines or reflective thought of 
the professor. Practical life, struggling 
with its serious problems has learned how 
to organize the necessary materials of 
knowledge, more thoroughly than the teach- 
ers in the schools. The social and business 
world outside of the school has been intellec- 
ualized by the careful thinking involved in 
large organization. It is a curious fact that 
the schoolmaster must go to school to life 
to learn how to organize. 

10. The reason why practical life has done 
a better job at organizing its problems than 
the school is because men in practical life 
have been compelled to master and com- 
bine all the conditions, to take into con- 
sideration all the difficulties and contin- 
gencies that bear on the case in hand. The 
sequence of steps in a manufacturing plant, 
as in a spinning mill, is so close and the 

(Continued on page 152) 
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After April 16, 1927, the National Office of 
Phi Delta Kappa will be located at 10402 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. All 
correspondence intended for the National 
Secretary should be addressed to that 
number. 

The new offices are much more desirable 
in every way and furnish a very dignified 
setting for the national headquarters of the 
fraternity. They are located in a new, 
modern, fireproof building, where the records 
will be entirely safe from damage or loss. 


Character Education is a comparatively 
new term in our education literature. The 
goals to be attained by means of it and the 
activities by means of which the goals are 
to be attained are as yet undetermined. 
Varying points of view regarding character 
training are expressed in these pages. 
Some are excellent and some may be open 
to criticism. We do not necessarily agree 
with any of them. Whatever may be said 
relative to the validity and worth of the 
material, it does reveal a widespread interest 
in the subject and a genuine attempt on 
the part of educators to solve the problem 
of all-around personality development. 

The contributors of the articles have been 
so limited in space that adequate treatment 
has frequently been impossible. It is our 


hope, however, that enough has been given 
to indicate the trend of recent developments. 
Space limitations have made it impossible 


to publish several very good articles on the 
subject. 


Time flies and in the course of a few 
months the next national council of ® A K 
will be held. What are the vital issues con- 
fronting the fraternity at the present time? 
What “constructive activities” are to be 
outlined and given life? In addition to the 
fraternity problems, as such, what profes- 
sional problems may justly command our 
attention as a fraternity? How may the 
fraternity improve its functioning as a 
professional organization? How may it 
increase its worth to its members and to the 
chapters? 

These questions may suggest others to 
you and they may provoke you to thought 
about the constructive undertakings which 
the fraternity should launch and develop. 
We hope that many genuinely stimulating 
questions and many helpful suggestions 
may be presented to the executive commit- 
tee and to the council before the council 
meeting next December. 

The executive committee will have its 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
latter part of June. Plans will be made for 
the next council meeting and consideration 
of the problems confronting the fraternity 
will have no small place in the discussions 
of the committee. Your suggestions and 
your questions will be wie received 
by the editor of the Phi Delta Kappan, and 
by other members of the committee. 


Beta Chapter, Psi Chapter, and Zeta 
Chapter each have chosen to bestow honor 
upon distinguished educators in their midst. 
lota Chapter recently paid tribute to one, 
late of their number, who had been an out- 
standing character in educational councils 
for years. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this and we are pleased 
that the Phi Delta Kappan has been able 
to extend the borders of each of the chapters 
so that, in a small way at least, the fraternity 
at large has had opportunity to listen in. 
We hope that the identification and honor- 
ing of our great leaders may continue. 
Every member of the fraternity should 
find reason for emulation of these outstand- 
ing men of the profession. 


Query from a member of Theta Chapter: 
“Is @ A K a secret organization? If not, 
for what does it stand and to what did we 
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pledge ourselves upon initiation?’ In 
view of the lack of uniformity of procedure 
in initiations, it is very difficult to even 
hazard a guess as to what you pledged your- 
self upon initiation. In some respects we 
are a secret organization. Our purpose is 
no secret. “It shall be the purpose of this 
Fraternity to support the highest educa- 
tional ideals and to encourage unswerving 


allegiance to those principles underlying 
American public education. , . . .” (Con- 
stitution, Article II, Section 2). The 
fraternity presents three aspects; the pro- 
fessional, the fraternal, and the honorary. 
It seeks to make three ideals dynamic in 
itself as an organization and in the profes- 
sional lives of its members; research, 
service, and leadership. 


Membership Statistics 


The following table of statistics was prepared for us by the national secretary. 


Its pub- 


lication was overlooked in earlier issues of the year but we believe that its publication at 


this late date is not altogether unjustified. 


The number who were in good standing on 


June 30, 1926, 4,322, is much too low. What is the cause, or what are the causes, of this 


comparatively low percentage of paid-up members for a given year? 


What can the 


fraternity do to increase the percentage of members in good standing? 
MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR THE SEVENTEENTH FISCAL YEAR, 1925-1926 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 





State School Administration, A Textbook 
of Principles, Ellwood P. Cubberley. Pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin Co. This book 
is an outgrowth of more than twenty years 
of instruction at Stanford in the subject of 
State School Administration. The substance 
of the course as finally worked out has been 
organized as a college text with a view to 
making the materials and the conclusions 
available for use by others. The book deals 
with origins, practices, policies, and prob- 
able lines of evolution, and it sets forth 
what seem to the author to be fundamental 
principles in state educational organization 
and control. It is not a book which merely 
describes what is being done in the states, 
since the author feels that such descriptive 
treatment is, after all, of but little interest 
or value. Neither is it a book of nicely 
balanced arguments, and no conclusions to 
inform the reader. 


The aim, rather, has been to prepare a 
textbook for students and for the adminis- 


trator that will set forth principles of 
action, give reasons, stimulate thinking, 


and shape legislative procedures. If, for a 
decade to come, those who now are and 
those who would become the educational 
leaders in our states were to study carefully 
such material as are here presented, the 
result would in time be manifest in wiser 
state educational legislation and more intel- 
ligent state educational organization and 
control. The profession in general, and Phi 
Delta Kappa men in particular, have both 
a duty and an opportunity here for leader- 
ship in one of its highest forms. 


The volume is divided into six parts, and 
into twenty-eight chapters. It covers the 
large fields of the nation and the states, 
state educational organization, scope of the 
school system maintained, financing public 
educatidn, health and sanitary control, 
textbooks, the State and the teacher, the 
educational oversight of the State, and 
state and non-state educational agencies, 
and private and denominational effort. 
Each chapter is followed by questions, 
problems, and topics for further investiga- 
tion and an annotated bibliography. The 
author cannot hope that his conclusions 


will always prove to be right, but he be- 
lieves, at least, that they will stimulate 
thinking that will be useful. 


E.__woop P. CuBBERLEY. 


* * * 


Objective Tests in High School Subjects, 
George Frederick Miller. Published by 
George Frederick Miller, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 

The chief purpose in this publication is 
to provide classroom teachers with a large 
number of forms and types of objective 
tests in the subjects commonly taught in 
high schools, in order to enable the teachers 
to acquire the technique of making the 
tests and the method of their use. 

A number of the forms of tests in the 
book are new or but little known. Some 
of these new forms are: divided sentences; 
correction of false statements in a true- 
false form; general topics and sub-topics 
selected; supplying the correct form after 
discovering the incorrect one in sentences; 
classifications of several kinds; recognizing 
characteristics; associating terms, defini- 
tions, and illustrations; ranking data in a 
certain order; recognizing irrelevant topics; 
recognizing statements that are neither true 
nor Pies: The more usual types of objective 
tests are also illustrated. Some of these are: 
true-false; single choice from multiple items; 
multiple choice from multiple items; an- 
alogies; questions and problems; recall 
completion; recognition completion (several 
forms); vocabulary; and the like. 

The book contains eight complete ob- 
jective tests in each of the following sub- 
jects: algebra, biology, chemistry, civics, 
english, french, history, latin, and physics. 
Clear directions for giving each test are 
included. Complete answers for all ques- 
tions are found at the end of each chapter. 


The tests are preceded by the necessary 
information for understanding their con- 
struction, modification, introduction, and 
use. In order to make them immediately 
practical to all teachers, no statistical or 
theoretical matter is included. 


GeorGE F. MILter. 
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Industrial Education; Administration and 
Supervision, Homer J. Smith. Published by 
The Century Company. 

The book was based upon the results of a 
nation-wide study of the provisions for and 
the practices of administering and super- 
vising industrial and allied subjects in cities 
above twenty thousand. It contains a 
detailed analysis of the activities, duties, 
and relationships of special directors and 
supervisors in one hundred and _ twenty 
systems. It constitutes a picture of present 
organization and procedure and of the 
working conditions of men and departments. 

As the description is developed, sugges- 
tions are made for desirable modification of 
practice, but the main trend of the report 
is toward a definition of training needs. 
The graduate offerings of the colleges must 
paw the demands of the service. 

The book is organized as a college text 
but should make interesting and instructive 
reading for teachers and administrators. 
A final chapter is addressed particularly to 
the city superintendent, upon whom must 
first and final responsibility for the exten- 
sion and improvement of industrial and 
other types of vocational instruction. 

Homer J. SMITH. 
* * *x 


Principles and Technique of Teaching. 
Frank W. Thomas. Published by Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company. The preparation of 
this book grew out of the conviction that a 
text which is to furnish an adequate intro- 
duction to teaching must include three 
essential features all properly integrated 
as a practical basis for sound procedure. 


The first of these essentials is an organ- 
ized body of principles. These must be 
derived from the psychology of learning, 
bringing together and utilizing the pertinent 
results of the most recent experimental 
studies. Thus a lack of functional relation- 
ship between psychology and teaching will 
be avoided, and the prospective teacher 
will be introduced directly to the sources 
from which further help is most likely to 
come in the progressive solution of class- 
room problems. 

The second important feature is the 
presentation of the fundamentals of a 
teaching technique in conformity with 
these principles. The student should be 
introduced to the various “‘methods” and 
“plans” of procedure which have any con- 
siderable significance or following and 


helped to an impartial interpretation and 
evaluation of them. 

The third feature which seems necessary 
to developing a well-grounded technique of 
teaching is carefully directed observation 
and first-hand study of actual teaching. 
This should supply objective material, with 
some of the advantages of the laboratory 
method, whereby an intimate connection 
may be maintained between principles and 
practice. An attempt is made in this text 
to bring about a practical integration of 
this type through the outline guides for 
observation which follow each chapter 
except the introductory ones. Incidentally 
these outlines furnish the teacher in service 
a guide for self-criticism, or for conference 
with supervisors. 

Throughout the book the “center of 
gravity” is the pupil and his learning 
activity. The justification of any form of 
teaching procedure must be found in the 
results which it secures in the way of more 
vigorous, better directed, and more pro- 
ductive pupil activity. 

Frank W. Tuomas. 
* * * 


Elmer H. 


Extra-Curricular Activities. 
Wilds. 
pany. 

At the present time there is an intense 
and widespread interest in extra-curricular 
activities. Teachers and administrators are 
awakening to a greater realization of the 
educational values of these activities when 
properly selected, organized, and super- 
vised. They are seeking eagerly for more 
knowledge on the subject, especially in the 
form of practical plans and workable details. 


I have attempted to present in this book 
a minimum of theory and a maximum of 
practical suggestions. The sociological and 
psychological theory upon which a sound 
extra-curricular program must rest has been 
set forth. An attempt has been made to 
develop the right attitudes in the minds of 
the readers through a discussion of their 
objectives and values and their inter- 
relations with the regular curriculum. But 
the bulk of the book is given over to the 
presentation and criticism of detailed pro- 
cedure in the organization, supervising, and 
financing of these so-called “‘outside” ac- 
tivities of the school. 


I have written the book primarily as a 
textbook for use in colleges and normal 
schools. As such, it contains questions for 


Published by The Century Com- 
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discussion, topics for investigation, and 
problems for solution. It also includes 
selected references and an extensive biblio- 
graphy. It is hoped, however, that the 
book will be found of great value for general 
reading by all those who have anything to 
do with extra-curricular activities in all 
types of schools. It could be used as a 
basis for discussion in reading circles and 
faculty meetings, or as a handbook for 
faculty sponsors and student officers of 
organizations. It should prove very helpful 
to principals, deans, sponsors, coaches, 
classroom teachers, and students them- 


selves. : 
ELMER H. Wi ps. 


My Philosophy of Education 
(Continued from page 146) 
modification from step to step is so delicate 
that it requires a very keen eye to detect 
the changes. To invent, construct and 
adjust these machines in this continuous 
process and even to manage the whole 
machinery successfully, involves an accuracy 
and connectedness in one’s thinking that 

would astound even a thoughtful teacher. 

This kind of accurate connected thinking 
is everywhere present in business organiza- 
tions of the better type. 

11. In the textbooks used in the schools 
you will look in vain for the adequate, con- 
nected treatment of any important topic. 
From the standpoint of the learner, who is 
interested in getting a full understanding 
of the subject, the textbook treatment of 
every topic is condensed and superficial; 
or it is fragmentary and incomplete. It 
simply lacks the illustrative background 
and setting which would give the topic its 
full satisfactory meaning. It is intellec- 
tually feeble and scrappy. It lacks the 
very elements of chief importance in a 
sound mental process. 

12. In practical life such an inadequate 
fragmentary handling of a problem would 
spell failure in every case. Practical life is 
extremely exacting. It demands the whole 
of knowledge bearing on the case and that 
in its best organization for achieving the 
specific purpose in mind. Big business 
now-a-days not only requires experts with 
full knowledge, but that knowledge organ- 
ized along a specific line, looking toward a 
practical, profitable outcome. It is a kind 
that beats the usual school treatment to a 


frazzle. 
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13. The whole method of treating school 
subjects is not only superficial, it is disin- 
tegrating. It fosters shallow and broken 
habits of thinking. It loads the mind with 
details and miscellaneous knowledge and 
sets up the vain hope that some good fairy 
will come along and unravel the confusion 
and mystery. But the organization of 
knowledge is not a matter of accident, but 
of careful planning, based upon the world 
order in our environment. 

14. If the adjustment of children to the 
world order about them is the genuine 
problem of education, then it would seem 
that there can be but one solution to this 
problem, that is, to concentrate the efforts 
of the school upon the main centres of life 
organization, and to master these units in 
their life setting. In this case the school 
itself will be remodeled in the image of life. 
It is not enough to bridge the gap between 
school and life. The school will become to 
a certain degree, and in important respects, 
a duplicate of life. 

15. But has the child any natural and 
strong impulse, any desire to grapple with 
his environment and to master its problems 
—its organization? It would not be diffi- 
cult, we think, to demonstrate, that the 
strongest instinct of childhood is to mix up 
with this big outside world, to know its ins 
and outs. This powerful world-conquering 
instinct shows itself spontaneously in a 
multitude of ways. As the child grows 
older and begins to open his eyes a little 
wider, he is more than ready for a direct 
plunge into one of these life projects. The 
way to settle this question is to try it out 
on genuine life material. 

16. This life interest in a real world is the 
prime source of strong and wholesome 
mental reactions. 

Why is so much of our school work dull 
and irksome? It lacks the stimulus of a life 
incentive. 

The curious thing about the school is 
that it lacks intellectual quality and 
strength. It piddles around with a lot of 
routine facts and seeming trifles, where it 
ought to be grasping all » details into a 
larger project significant in life. Every fact 
must find its place and function in a com- 
plete life situation. 

17. The supreme value of these practical 
life-units lies in the fact that they are 
fundamental types. This type quality of a 
large unit of organized knowledge is some- 
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thing beyond the ordinary; it lends an 
unheard-of breadth of meaning to the unit. 

The mastery of a concrete or illustrative 
type, grounded in an important life situa- 
tion, is an achievement of the first magni- 
tude in learning. It is like a rich gold mine, 
inexhaustible in its productive value. It 
commands the future as a ready interpreter 
of many later equally important similar 
topics, and it may have an equal range in 
the past. It would not be extravagant to 
say that the mastery of a few fundamental 
types, until they become instruments of 
power in the mind of the thinker, is the 
main serviceable content of education. 

18. It must be admitted that these big- 
life-units are complex. But this complexity 
is not a serious difficulty or objection. 
These units are mastered by boys and girls 
without serious difficulty because they are 
organized on a simple basis. There is a 
clear unit of thought at the center of each 
large complex topic. Organization means 
simplification. 

Our whole society is growing rapidly in 
complexity. These large units of organiza- 
tion in society are not only complex but the 
interrelations between these large units 
adds to their complexity. And yet, strange 
to say, with growing complexity there is 
also a growing simplification at the centre 
of each complex unit. For example, the 
growing congestion in the central loop- 


district of Chicago, has been relieved by a 
simplified street-plan in this district. A few 
big, wide streets have been opened through 
from north to south and from east to west 
to relieve the congestion. A big, simple 
plan relieves the complexity. As the 
large units of organization in society grow 
more complex, they increase in simplicity 
of structure at the centre. This is another 
way of saying that scientific order prevails 
over confusion. 

Society need not outgrow the comprehen- 
sion of the average mind if we will devote 
attention in studies to the big typical 
centres of organization. 

19. There is, finally, a still more profound 
simplicity of organization which stretches 
through the entire course of study (school, 
high school and college) and nine the 
whole life of the individual and far beyond. 
It is the continuity of developing ideas, 
growing and operative in the experience of 
individuals and of society and expanding 
through generations and ages of history. 

Such fundamental ideas are found in 
every important study and they are the 
dynamic, constructive forces, that build up 
and sustain civilizations. 

It is the business of the educator to dis- 
cover these fundamentals, to trace their 
influence in the experience of individuals 
and in the progress of society and to see 
how they co-operate. 


Beta Chapter Honors President Butler, Dean Russell and 
Dean-Elect Russell 


The following members of Tau Chapter, 


At the regular monthly meeting of Beta 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Wednesday, 
January 12, at the Men’s Faculty Club, a 
dinner was given in honor of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, Dr. James E. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College and Dr. William F. 
Russell, Dean-elect of Teachers College. 
Dr. William F. Russell expressed the 
regrets of his father who was unable to 
attend on account of illness. About one 
hundred and thirty-five members of Beta 
Chapter attended. A six-page news bulle- 
tin was distributed, containing congratula- 
tions from members of the Chapter who were 
unable to attend, to the fraternity upon the 
occasion and to Dr. W. F. Russell upon his 
recent election. 


of Pennsylvania, attended the 
meeting: Mr. E. S. Kelson, President; 
Mr. John Presson, Vice-president; Mr. 
William A. Yeager, Treasurer; Mr. A. H. 
Schell, Secretary. 

Dr. E. A. Lincoln, faculty sponsor of 
Iota Chapter, Harvard University, was 
also present, and brought greetings from 
his Chapter to Beta. Mr. C. S. Kelson and 
Dr. Thomas Woody, of Tau Chapter, 
expressed the best wishes of their Chapter 
to Beta. President George F. Hall pre- 
sided. Candidate Henry S. Randolph was 
given the final instructions of the initiation 
ceremony by lecturer Robert Burns. Pro- 
fessor P. Dykema directed a chorus of men’s 
voices in four old college songs and led 
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the members of the Chapter in group 


singing 
he entire gathering arose to do honor to 
Dr. William F. Russell when introduced 
by the toastmaster, Mr. George F. Hall, 
who expressed confidence that Dean-elect 
Russell would carry on uninterruptedly the 
work commenced by Dean Russell. 


From Address by William F. Russell 


I first wish to express to you my father’s 
regrets at being unable to be here tonight- 
He wished me to convey to you his thanks 
and appreciation, which I am pleased to do, 
and to which I join my own. 

I wish to speak tonight of a problem 
which confronts all educators. We have in 
Teachers College a considerable group of 
foreign students—students who have been 
in touch with the educational problems in 
their own lands and who have come to 
Teachers College to see if they can profit 
from the opportunities which we offer, and 
the rich experiences we have had. They 
learn of our educational system and its 
administration, come in contact with the 
way in which we have met our problems; 
and then, filled with enthusiasm, they go 
back to their own lands to fight the battle 
for free public schools and the advancement 
of education. 

Very often they come to me with stories of 
conditions in their own lands. They say, 
“What shall we do? We have no money 
for the support of public schools, and no 
methods on which to proceed.” They ask 
further, “How can we adopt the system 
which you have.”” And that causes me to 
think how shall I advise a person going to 
India, Africa, or any one of many other 
foreign countries as to the building of an 
educational program? I look around and 
see what is going on in other countries of 
the world, | think of the easy methods 
resorted to in some countries. In Mexico 
they decided to revise the primary educa- 
tion, so the Minister of Education issued 
an edict that every primary school must be 
an activity school. Similarly in Bulgaria 
the Premier and Minister of Education 
decided that the old system of education 
was not suited to existing conditions. They 
took three or four months studying the 
situation and what was to be had, and then 
by one decree they issued an edict reforming 
the system arid making a new type of edu- 
cation. Similarly in France, the Minister 
of Education, without the consent of the 
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James E. Russet 


governing body, issued an edict to go back 
to the classical program in education. Also, 
in Turkey—in one moment they changed 
their educational system. 

What am I to advise my students? Am I 
to tell them not to bother with the gradual 
development in the local units, in the rural 
districts, but to get hold of the political 
leaders, and have laws passed, and all 
success will be theirs? 

But I must also consider with proper care 
the other side of the system. We know how 
the schools of England were developed 
gradually. How in other countries, change 
was made slowly. One of the best illustra- 
tions of the process that is slow but sure is 
found in our own land. It is the result of 
the efforts of our immediate predecessors. 
Only a short time ago that part of our 
country lying south of the emily "Sue 
line was in a sad condition. Here was a 
section of our land where the tax base was 
small, the farms yielded little, and where 
the spirit of the people was broken. The 
situation, with opportunity for only two or 
three months school attendance, with poor 
normal schools, and poverty widespread, 
with those who had wealth securing an 
education in private institutions, was black 
indeed. The educational system in China 
today is no blacker than that of the South 
was. 

Through funds provided by _ research 
organizations through the generosity of 
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John D. Rockefeller and others, leaders 
studied conditions as they were, and set 
about to improve them. What was the 
method of procedure? Did they go to the 
legislatures of North Carolina or Georgia to 
seek special favorable legislation? Not at all. 
They decided that they needed a tax base 
on which to build schools. But the com- 
munities were poor, with little money for 
schools, ill health was prevalent, and there 
was a general lack of productiveness. They 
started by organizing various clubs, such 
as corn clubs, canning clubs, and others of 
similar type. At first the parents did not 
approve of these clubs, but when the fathers 
saw that larger ears of corn resulted from 
the careful and scientific method in the 
planting and care of the corn, they gradually 
ado ro the better methods. 

he Southerners sent men up North to 
study educational methods, and then they 
returned to the South. It was not as 
though a Yankee was telling a Southerner 
what to do; the South was studying the 
problem itself. Later they started to 
preach the gospel of the high school, and 
then slowly the high school idea grew. 
Then they took up the problem of rural 
education, and the education of the negro. 
It was the South which was solving these 
problems, and not the North. That is the 
secret of public education in the South, 
and built on that came state laws. In the 
main, you will find the South today ahead 
of much of the rest of the country in educa- 
tion laws. In dealing with the foreign 
students, I ask them to study the work in 
the South—starting on the inside and 
going out. 

Now the one scheme is rapid, easy, and 
gets quickly, apparently satisfactory results; 
the other is slow and difficult, but it is the 
only way in the long run on which education 
can be built. 

But there are people in this world who 
seem to look to centralized authority. 
Those are the countries in which local self- 

overnment has not been established firmly. 

Tn such countries it may be advantageous 
to make the laws and then try to enforce 
them. But in our country, it seems to me 
that we take the wrong psychological 
attitude if we look from the outside in. 

England attempted to relieve the suffering 
and poverty by trying first to pass legisla- 
tion—the first social reforms came as a 
result of laws. And we started in this way 
in our own country. But today the ulti- 


mate solution of poverty and crime lies in 
education. We must stress education. 
Those who are working in those fields place 
emphasis on education. If they look to 
education, we should certainly look to 
education ourselves. It is here that the 
stress should be placed, rather than in 
passing laws. Do not think I have no 
respect for law. We need it and must have 
it in the local community, state, and nation. 

I am even in favor of a National Depart- 
ment of Education, provided it directs only 
certain aspects of education—the external 
and not the internal. But in our state and 
nation wide-spread sentiment should pre- 
cede the law. 

So I say to these students who go to 
foreign lands that they should use every 
means in their power to tell the story of the 
reform which they desire to accomplish. 
See that it is tried out, that one section 
should take it up and then another, and 
then when public approval is given, pass a 
law to clinch and interpret it. The rise of 
one politician and the fall of another are 
then of no effect. 





WiuiaM F. RussELi 


The notion that I am advancing is not 
only for foreign students, but for those of 
this country also. We come here to study 
the various aspects of education and then 
move into communities where they are just 
as backward as in some foreign countries. 
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We must introduce these reforms in the 
various communities bit by bit, and when 
public sentiment is such that we feel the 
proper time has come, pin them with a 
state law that will hold them forever. 


From Address by President Butler 


Few things could make stronger appeal 
to me than this group of eager and active 
members of the University, assembled at 
its very heart for a meeting of this kind 
under such auspices, to do honor in particu- 
lar to him who is to retire from the deanship 
of Teachers College, as well as to hold out 
the hand of welcome and good fellowship 
to him who is to follow. I appreciate the 
compliment of being chosen an honorary 
member of this Chapter, but [ hope you 
will allow me to come to some meetings 
when I may have the pleasure of keeping 
silent while others speak. 

When you were singing just there 
came up in memory a very charming picture 
of long ago. When I was a schoolboy it 
was the custom every morning at nine 
o'clock when the school assembled and 
before the classes went to their several 
rooms, to bring us together for general 
school singing for ten minutes. The 


now 


principal explained to us that the purpose 
was to strengthen our sense of common 
school relationships and common school 


interests before we went our way to our 
several classes. [| well remember that 
more than once in those ten-minute periods 
at least two of the songs which you sang 
here tonight used to be sung by us boys 
and girls on the benches. 

If I were in doubt as to the possibility of 
miracles, I should have those doubts 
shattered by what I see about me on every 
hand. It is a favorite topic of mine that 
nothing quite so extraordinary of its kind 
has ever happened at any time in the 
history of the world as that which has 
happened to education here in America in 
the past generation. You men with your 
background and experience cannot begin 
to understand the sort of conditions that 
existed when some of us who do not yet 
think of ourselves as old were beginning 
our work in education. 

I well recall the summer of 1892 when 
Dr. Alderman, now President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and then a professor in 
the University of North Carolina, Dr. 
Mclver, President of the State Normal and 
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Industrial School at Greensborough, and 
I, stumped the State of North Carolina in 
an endeavor to induce the people of that 
state to tax themselves more eatiy for 
public education. We spoke from halls, 
from boxes, from railway stations, from 
wherever anyone would listen. It was our 
good fortune then to take part in the early 
work of that movement which has been 
described to us this evening so charmingly 
by Dean-elect Russell. All that was 
happening at our very door not so many 
years ago when we three young men were 
begging our fellow citizens to tax them- 
selves for public education. 

We had a most interesting situation here 
in New York. Conditions existed here 
such as could not be found anywhere else. 
Some of those conditions were good and 
some were not so good. Many of those 
who attended public schools in New York 
City fifty years ago gained and retain to 
this day a warm loyalty for their old schools 
and their old teachers. That was most 
admirable. The bad side was that the 
system was maintained chiefly on a political 
basis. There was a Board of Education 
and there was a city superintendent, but 
most of the real power was in the district 
trustees. It was quite impossible to have a 
modern system of education with that type 
of control which often meant personal 
control. 

In order to bring about a better school 
system in the City of New York we organ- 
ized the Public Education Association. 
This group was composed of many of the 
very persons who helped in the organization 
of Teachers College. Beginning in 1886 we 
went year after year to the legislature, to 
the newspapers and to other agencies in 
order to accomplish our purpose. It was 
more than a decade before any results were 
obtained. Not until after 1898 did we bring 
into existence a real high school here on the 
Island of Manhattan. The old City Col- 
lege, of course, had been established as a 
free academy in 1846 and this institution 
had been serving the needs of the com- 
munity so far as a high school for boys was 
concerned. But much more was needed to 
give the population the educational oppor- 
tunity to which it was entitled. We owe 
to William H. Maxwell, first Superintendent 
of Schools of the Greater City of New York, 
and educational leader of the highest and 
finest type, the stimulus and guidance in 
the progress that has since been made. 
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I refer to these conditions because they 
are so very different from those with which 
you come in contact and yet it is only a 
little more than a quarter century since 
these things of which I speak were accom- 
plished. In the interval there has been a 
complete transformation in education itself, 
in the public attitude toward education, in 
the sort of men and women concerned with 
education and in every factor involved. 
The whole thing is a miracle. If this 
Chapter had existed forty years ago, it 
would have consisted chiefly of elderly 
gentlemen with long white beards, most of 
whom had been intended for the ministry. 
When the history of all these changes is 
written, these changes which constitute a 
miracle, it will be found that Teachers 
College has had very much to do with it. 

One of the difficulties against which we 
must always be on our guard, both as 
teachers and as administrators, is the strong 
tendency to identify education with some- 
thing definite and measurable. A result of 
that tendency is to give a great many 

ersons a wholly wrong idea of education. 
We must remember that the organized 
school is only one educational instrumen- 
tality. It has a definite task to perform 
which is not the whole of education by any 
means. We must not fall into the error of 
the young man in the well-known anecdote 
who, grasping his diploma on Commence- 
ment Day, rushed out to the campus 
shouting, “Thank God! At last I’m edu- 
cated!’’ 

Very few persons are ever as intellectually 
active again as they are between the ages 
of twenty:and twenty-four. The average 
human being tends to a life of routine after 
this period and what Plato called the “divine 
curiosity” frequently drops out of his life. 
One of our chief tasks is to develop that 
curiosity so that it will not cease to function 
when the institutional and highly organized 
part of education comes to an end. Nothing 
could be more fatal than to compel every 
youth to go to college. The college offers a 
special training for boys and girls of a 
special type. Many boys and girls will get 
a far better education from interesting and 
intelligent work than from longer attend- 
ance 1n classrooms and lecture halls. 

We must also revise some of our con- 
ventional notions of labor and the laborer. 
The moment we can so develop a divine 
curiosity in the mass of men as to lead 
them to put to good use their leisure time, 


we shall all be in favor of fewer hours of 
manual labor. From this will result a new 
and increased effectiveness in our economic 
life. Education, social progress and im- 
provement of the conditions of the wage 
worker are inter-related and inter-depend- 
ent. Social conditions have changed and 
economic problems have developed. *We 
must be on the march to keep pace with 
them. We must adjust ourselves to these 
new conditions, always moving with that 
evolution which is the law of life. The 
process, of course, is a slow one and the 
temptation is always strong to lean back a 
little and to follow the old and conven- 
tional methods. The wise man, however, 
will understand how to alter his methods of 
attack so as to deal with the problems that 
are new without losing the experience and 
the advantage that have come from the old. 
Scholars of imagination and insight both 
in our Own country and abroad are con- 
stantly discovering new facts and offerin 
new explanations in regard to Sentueamen 
matters of nature and of life. I recently 
heard our own distinguished colleague, 
Professor Pupin, in speaking to a group of 
graduate students, + Sem and professors, 
outline in most striking fashion what 
seemed to me to be an entirely new theory 
of light. His exposition was brilliant and 
illuminating and some day will, I hope, be 
offered to a larger public. Scholars like 
Pupin are on the firing line of modern 
science. They are not imitators; they are 
the men who advance science in terms of 
interpretaions of which our forefathers 
never dreamed. We must readjust our 
thinking and our methods in terms of a 
universe which is being constantly revealed 
to us in strikingly new ways. Within a 
very short time the late Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Liverpool, Dr. Adami, 
in a paper read before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and 
Professor Robert A. Millikan of Pasadena, 
in his Yale lectures, have made contribu- 
tions similar to those of Professor Pupin to a 
new understanding and a new interpretation 
of some of the fundamental facts and 
phenomena of science. All these men have 
what we should all strive to gain, namely, 
the philosophic point of view. We must 
become, as Matthew Arnold wrote of the 
poet Sophocles, men “who see life steadily 
and see it whole.” Not all of us can be 
metaphysicians; not all of us can know the 
full history of philosophy; but we can each 
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and all aim to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. 

The Dean-elect put his finger just now 
on one of the profoundest problems of 
modern time, although he stated it in terms 
that grew out of his own study and his own 
experience. The problem as he stated it is 
not ‘an educational problem alone, it is one 
that touches every phase of man’s life. 
I am reminded of a statement as old as 
Aristotle which has been repeated by many 
a man of insight in his day: “Man does not 
enact wise laws, he discovers them.” That 
is the essence of the whole business. 


During the last two hundred years the 
lawyer class among us has played an unduly 
influential part in our public activities. 
This is one of the reasons for the steady 
multiplication of petty and annoying laws. 
One of the chief things we have to do in our 
modern life is to teach law to mind its own 
business and to keep out of the field of civil 
and political liberty which the free man 
reserves to himself. It constantly surprises 
me that.so many Americans have so little 
knowledge of their own government and 
their own social order that they are always 
endeavoring to use law for the invasion of 
that field of civil and political liberty which 
is the very foundation on which our whole 
American life rests. 

There are certain excellent ladies and 

entlemen who propose to outlaw war. 
They might just as well outlaw vanity, 


Dealing With A 


In 1919 the writer taught 6th grade in 


Mansfield Road School, Durban, the first 
platoon school in South Africa. During the 
second half of the year, he had charge, for 
three subjects and home-room, of a group 
of boys that had been under a very strict- 

unishing teacher the previous term. These 
Lek had formed the pernicious habit and 
attitude of denying any offense, and of 

“cutting up jinx’’ when the teacher’s back 
was turned. To uproot these traits, they 
were told repeatedly at the start of the term, 
on the first occasions for administering any 
penalties, however small, that the penalties 


pride and hypocrisy. Until men are ready 
to stop fighting, you cannot outlaw war. 
Lincoln summed up the whole matter in 
his debate with Douglas when he said: 
“Public sentiment is everything. Without 
it nothin can succeed; with it nothing can 
fail.” This principal is of universal appli- 
cation. 


Years ago I had some interest in adminis- 
tration and reform in penal institutions. 
After talking with many prisoners I became 
convinced Bo what we call law enforce- 
ment has very little relation to crime. 
Prisoners time and time again told me that 
the fear of possible detection and punish- 
ment had no part in their lives. They cared 
nothing for the chance of the courtroom 
and the prison. Surely no man with 
murder in his heart ever sits down and 
calculates the chances of his reaching the 
electric chair if he goes forward with his 
crime. 


Law is subordinate everywhere and 
always to education. Education in the 
large sense is the only path to progress that 
there is. Everything else is secondary or a 
partial substitute for education. Our task 
is so to work together that the influences 
which we can assemble, the intelligence 
which we can amass, and the character 
that we can build, will all go forth in the 
great stream which we call human progress, 
the mystery of which grows as our knowl- 
edge of it increases. 


Class of “Sneaks” 


would be at least cut in half if the offender 
admitted the offense when asked. One rash 
boy tried it: he got the light penalty only, 
as promised. Others followed suit. Though 
the penalties were gradually increased 
through the term, so that there was no 
escaping without punishment, no “coddling 
of offenders,” the alie of admitting offenses 
replaced that of “lieing out of them’”’ in all 
but two or three of the class. The “cutting 
up jinx” simply vanished. 

A desirable trait of character (honesty) 
had at least started to replace a vicious one. 


—S. G. Rich (Rho). 





Character Education Through Trust 
Ray O. Diether 


A study in the organization of an honor group 
known as the Privilege Student Group of 
Technical High School, Oakland, California. 


The writer has felt for a long time that 
honor, like responsibility, is not Bien easily 
by immature boys and girls and that it 
must be conferred in small amounts and 
increased in proportion to the ability of the 
student to bear it; and that students will 
conform to a standard of conduct more 
graciously and respectfully if made to feel 
that it is their standard, and not an imposed 
one. 

With this thought in mind an Honor 
Corps was organized. The first year it 
worked very well, but there was objection 
from the students that it was not demo- 
cratic enough, in that only students who 
had been disciplined were permitted to 
enjoy its benefits. The second year the 
Honor Corps was completely re-organized 
and its name changed to the Privileged 
Student Group. The group has_ been 
entirely successful in that it has definitely 
made an impression upon the student life 
of the school, has developed a high sense of 
honor on the part of members, and has 
actually taught high ideals of character by 
the simple means of trust. In other words, 
we have received response from students 
in our program of character education in so 
far as we have trusted the student to live 
up to his self-imposed standard of conduct 
and life. 

The Privileged Student Group has been 
in operation for two years during which 
time it has taken into membership over nine 
hundred members. Out of this number 
five have been reported for infraction of 
their pledge and two have had their privi- 
leges rescinded. This is partly due to the 
splendid co-operation of the teachers in 
constantly reminding Privilege Students 
that they have a duty to perform, a pledge 
to keep and a character to build. It is also 
due to frequent notices in the Principal’s 
Bulletin encouraging Privilege Students in 
the performance of duty and in setting an 
example for others. It is also due to the 
recognition given Privilege Students when 
especially attractive opportunities are 
offered, such as ushering at football games, 


representing the school at outside functions 
or of presenting a high school problem 


before local service, business or professional 
groups, and to the practice of periodical 
checking upon a blank form submitted to 
the entire faculty. 

Of course, all Privilege Students .are 
picked students and it is not particularly 
easy to become a member. First of all, the 
student must himself make application to 
be a Privilege Student and must give as 
references the names of four former teachers. 
If any one of these teachers reports against 
the student his name is withdrawn from the 
list and he must serve an additional period 
of probation. After the list of applicants 
has been closed the entire list of names is 
anges in the Principal’s Daily Bulletin. 

f any teacher in the school then reports 
against any student on the list his name is 
also withdrawn and he too must serve an 
additional period of probation. When the 
student has completed all of these require- 
ments the applicants are called together 
and addressed by the principal in a most 
solemn and serious manner. This is the 
most important feature of our program and 
the one which we feel has made it such an 
overwhelming success. If all other steps 
were omitted this one would be retained, 
for it is the very rock of principle upon 
which our group is built. Incidentally, we 
believe that the lack of such a procedure in 
other groups, of which we know, is the 
stumbling block upon which they fall to 
pieces. After the address the student takes 
an oath and is admitted to full fellowship 
in the group. 

A detailed plan of the organization and 
the blank forms which are used follows: 
The first step is taken by the student appli- 
cant. An application blank is filled out by 
him and submitted to the Privilege Student 
Committee, which consists of four teachers 
and three students, for recommendation. 
The faculty membership of the committee 
is appointed by the principal, while the 
student membership is appointed by the 
president of the student body with the 
approval of the boys’ vice-principal, the 
girls’ vice-principal and the principal. One 
student is chosen from the sophomore, one 
from the junior, and one from the senior 
class. The senior student is the chairman 
of the student section and chairman of the 
entire Privilege Student Group. The sopho- 
more member becomes the junior member 
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and as a senior, becomes the chairman of 
the group. Thus the President of the 
student body must appoint each year a new 
sophomore member for a term of three 
years. The committee has the power to 
revoke the privileges of any member for 
cause and is empowered to request and 
receive reports from the faculty and stu- 
dents concerning any or all members. Its 
meetings are secret. All charges against a 
member are submitted in writing and made 
known to the accused who is granted the 
privilege of answering the charges in writing 
if he so desires. No action taken by the 
committee becomes effective unless approved 
by the principal. Meetings of the com- 
mittee are at the call of the chairman. 


A folder is made for each applicant. 
After the committee has acted upon the 
application a reference card is sent to each 
teacher named in the application. As the 
reference sheets are returned they are filed 
in the student’s folder which is flagged to 
indicate that the student is an applicant. 
When all cards are returned they are very 
carefully summarized by the committee, 
which either recommends to accept or 
reject the application. As soon as the 
committee thinks advisable, a time is set 
after which no more applications will be 
received and the lists are closed. The 
successful applicants must then pass the 
test of review by the entire faculty. This 
is done by means of a bulletin giving the 
names of applicants and a special request 
for careful judgment and report. 


After all reports have been received, the 
committee again meets, eliminates ques- 
tionable applicants, and makes a final 
bulletin of those accepted for membership. 
This is placed in the hands of teachers with 
a request that each student be notified of 
the time and place of the meeting. The 
chairman of the group takes charge of the 
meeting and after a few introductory 
remarks introduces the principal who gives 
a very serious talk upon the subjects of 
honor, right conduct, high ideals, truthful- 
ness, respect for the rights of others, 
faithfulness to duty, and obedience to 
constituted authority. 


As a part of the principal’s message and 
at the close of it, each applicant is requested 
to take the oath of the group with uplifted 
hand and in the presence of the entire 
group. The oath must be signed by the 
student, by the chairman of the committee, 
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and by the vice-principal. After the 
students have been seated, the names are 
called and as each student’s name is pro- 
nounced he comes forward and signs his 
oath, after which he is introduced to the 
principal, who shakes the applicant’s hand, 
congratulates him upon his signal honor 
and hands him his First-year Privilege 
Student Card. 

When the student has been in the group 
for one year he makes out an application 
for second-year privileges which again goes 
before the committee for consideration. 
A list of second-year applicants is then 
presented to the faculty and elimination 
again takes place, as above described, and 
the student is inducted into the second- 
year group in the same manner as though 
he were a first-year applicant. However, .. 
is given a second-year card, which entitles 
him to additional privileges. 

Likewise at the end of the second year 
he must again go through the formality of 
review, consideration, and report and if 
successful, receives the third-year card. 
Each year the card is of a different color 
and grants additional privileges. 

Attesting to the popularity of the group 
it might be said that some students have 
made applications for first-year privilege 
four or five times before being admitted to 
membership. 


OatH OF MEMBERS OF THE PRIVILEGED 
StupENntT Group 

Ufesemi , do hereby solemnly swear or 
affirm upon my personal honor and as a 
loyal Technical High School Student, that 
I will so conduct myself as to bring no 
censure upon myself or upon my school. 
I promise to be obedient to all the rules 
and regulations governing the school, and 
to uphold its honor at all times. I promise 
to make a whole-hearted effort to improve 
my scholarship by good habits of study, 
and to maintain recommending grades 
upon my report card. I specifically promise 
that I will not cut classes nor play truant; 
that I will not wilfully deface or destroy 
school property; that I will not use tobacco 
contrary to school law and that I will not 
be careless in the disposal of refuse upon 
the school grounds. 

If I do not live up to this, my oath, or if 
I take undue advantage of the trust im- 
posed in me as a privileged student, I agree 
to have my act entered upon my permanent 
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record in the files of the school and to have 
my name stricken from the Privileged 
Student group. 

In witness whereof I do solemnly set my 


hand and seal, this the ..._........ a : 
in the year _..... Application Number........ 
ESERIES 2c ARTE Sedat Minas Pek a 


Signature of Vice-Principal... 
Signature of Meee ct... earee! 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


RE ES , hereby apply for membership 
in the Technical High School Privileged 
Student Group of the Honor Corps and 
agree to live up to all the responsibilities 
implied and imposed and to use its privileges 
judiciously. I have read the Oath and [| 
agree to all its precepts and conditions and 
submit the names af Souk persons as refer- 
ences, one of whom is my Major teacher, 
one my Counselor, and two my former 
teachers in Technical High School. 


Application No... a 
REE Sao eg. 
RSE as Ss Eh 


APPLICATION FOR SECOND YEAR 
PRIVILEGES 


I, ........... do hereby make application for 
second year privileges in the Technical 
High School Privileged Student Group and 
base my application upon my Honor Oath, 
which I re-a charm, and my Exemplary Conduct 
during the past year. Being appreciative 
of the faith and trust imposed in me | will 
endeavor to justify every expectation on 
the part of the Faculty, my parents, and 
my fellow students. 


Se Signature... 


REFERENCE CARD 


This sheet is the most important docu- 
ment aside from the Oath of the student, 
which the Privileged Student Committee 
handles. It is the report upon which the 
student is either given or not given member- 
ship in the Privileged Student Group, etc. 


(Application “Me jay ee Yo 


To (Teacher) 

(Student) has made application for 
membership in the Privileged Student 
Group of z § 


chool Honor 


e Technical High 


Corps and has referred us to you for infor- 
mation. The Committee will be pleased to 
have you grade the applicant upon the 
following points, using the customary grades, 
and return this sheet to the Principal’s 
office at your earliest convenience; Serious- 
ness of purpose, Trustworthiness, Will- 

ower, Eagerness to serve, Ability to follow, 
Boars for authority, Honesty, Courtesy, 
Scholarship, Conduct. Do you recommend 
the applicant for membership?._....... 
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SAMPLE MEMBERSHIP CARD 


(Recto, First-Year Card) 
PRIVILEGED STUDENT TecunicaL Hicu ScHoor 


(N ame of Holder) 
This card is issued to the holder in recognition of 
his Honor Oatu and the acceptance of his application 
to be a PriviLeGep STUDENT. 


(Chairman) 


(Principal) (See Other Side) 


(Verso, Second-Y ear Card) 


SECOND-YEAR PRIVILEGES 
(This card does NOT permit students to 
leave the school building and grounds.) 
This card PERMITS students:— 

First Year—To pass from study, major, or library— 
to library, text book room, locker room, or teacher’s, 
counselor’s or adminstrative offices by giving to 
the teacher in charge a written notice of the desti- 

nation and by SHOWING THIS CARD. 
Second Year—First Semester:—To attend addi- 
tional assemblies as arranged. Second Semester:— 
To close the school day at the end of the eighth 
period. In order to receive this privilege the words 
“Privileged Student” must be written in the ninth 
period on the program card and O. K.’d by the 
Faculty Chairman of the Privileged Student Group 


COr 


We are indebted to Brother Leonard M. 
Patton (Alpha-Lambda) for sending us 
copies of several publications in which he 
has published articles on Character Educa- 
tion in Boston. For the benefit of those who 
may be interested in the articles, we are 
including the references as follows: 

1. Current Methods for Teaching Modern 
Citizenship Problems. Published by The 
Citizenship Training Association, 301 Park- 
view Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. Common Ground, Vol. 4, No. 7, April, 
1925; Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 

3. Citizenship Through Character Develop- 
ment, June, 1926. Published by School 


Committee, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Character Testing and Measurement 
Albert H. Froemming (Alpha) 


Granting that motives or deeper ten- 
dencies, as they may be called, are 
perhaps the basic determinants of character 
traits expressed through concrete criteria, 
and that character traits collectively in 
turn form a character, then it follows that 
a measuring device of character should be 
so constructed that it would determine and 
evaluate motives of criteria rather than 
evaluate criteria themselves. Also, attempts 
should be made to measure and evaluate 
such character traits only that can be 
measured and that directly help to identify 
tangible school character. ° 

The following types of tests and scales 
are under observation under ordinary school 
and class environment. 

1. Various character charts listing par- 
ticular criteria that make up character 
elements have been prepared. Upon these 
charts are tabulated actual motives and 
character acts which have been acted out 
under usual and constant school environ- 
ment as far as possible. Interpretations and 
valuations have been placed on _ these 
tabulations. 

2. A self-measurement scale containing 
over two hundred character traits which 
have been arranged under a definite classi- 
fication has been prepared. Each member 
of the group scales himself under the follow- 
ing scale: Very Poor or Never; Poor or 
Seldom; Fair or Sometimes; Good or Quite 
Often; Very Good or Nearly Always; 
Excellent or Always. This scale proves to 
be an effective teaching device as well as an 
approximate measuring device. 

3. Life ideals and social ideals were listed 
promiscuously with an accurate description 
of each. This list is placed before the 
children who arrange these ideals according 
to their personal desires. The results of 
this test reveals an approximate estimation 
of attitudes and motives. 

4. Several tests have been devised to test 
the honesty of a group. These tests give 
opportunities to be dishonest by copying 
memory sketches and by copying disguised 
results of arithmetic problems. 

5. Each member of a group judges every 
other member according to group rank and 
also according to the scale of Very Poor, 
Poor, Fair, Good, Very Good, and Excel- 
lent. This judgment scale involves only 


one particular and familiar concrete char- 
acter trait or a particular class of character 
traits. Similar judgment scales for teachers 
can easily be prepared. 

6. Concentration tests have been arranged 
for the purpose of testing the emotion and 
self-control. These concentration tests may 
involve intelligence and achievement rather 
than emotional attitudes and therefore may 
not measure emotions and attitudes. 


Brother Froemming sent us a copy of “The 
Forest Home Junior Citizen” which is a 
publication by the Junior Citizenship League 
of his school. This league 1s composed of the 
eighth-grade boys and girls. It is evident that 
pupil participation in citizenship situations 
and activities 15 the foundation of Character 
Education at the Forest Home Avenue School. 
The publication 1s made up entirely of contri- 
butions by the members of the league. The 
editorial pages contain sketches on the follow- 
ing subjects: Civic Duty, Character Stories, 
Training in Citizenship, Our School Character 
Charts, and the First Grade Self-Reliance 
Club. Other sketches in the publication are 
under headings such as the following: Class- 


room Thrift Club, Practical School .Citizen- 
ship Through Pupil Government, The Forest 
Home Junior Citizenship League, Our Organ- 
ization, and The Service Committee.—Editor. 


Floyd M. Annis, Principal of the high 
school at Plymouth, Indiana, has developed 
a rather comprehensive scale for the rating 
of student traits or characteristics by 
teachers. The rating is made annually by 
each of the teachers with whom the student 
comes in contact. The ratings are averaged 
and recorded on a permanent record card. 


Students are given the rating card and 
each item is discussed in detail with them. 
No definite plan of instruction has been 
formulated but the school plans to work 
out such a course based iipon the rating chart. 


The following traits or characteristics, 
each with sub-divisions, form the basis of 
the rating: Health, Promptness and Obe- 
dience; Co-operation; Application; Courtesy 
and Refinement; Leadership; Honesty and 
Trustworthiness; Personal Appearance; 
Good Sportsmanship; Initiative and Self- 
Reliance; Orderliness and Accuracy; Social 
Qualities; Sense of Humor and Appreciation; 


Thrift; Self-Control. 





The Pathfinders of America 
Ira F. King (Omega) 


The Pathfinders of America are trying to 
develop within the young people a moral 
imagination and a moral judgment so that 
their response to the problems of life will be 
positive and intelligent. Dr. John Dewey 
said, “Rules can be obeyed and ideals 
realized only as they appeal to something 
in human nature and awaken in it an active 
response.” ‘This response we get by asking 
the young people to put into operation in 
their lives the ideas brought out in the 
discussions. This necessitates thinking on 
their part and to further this process we 
ask them to write to us and tell us in what 
ways the lessons have been used and why 
they have been of value. The letters, which 
are entirely free from dictation on the part 
of the instructor, show the ready and free 
response from the pupils to the suggestions 
offered. 

The Pathfinder work, or as it is properly 
termed, Human Engineering or Reading the 
Price Tags of Life, is divided into a series of 
courses to take care of all pupils above the 
third grade and on through high school life. 
An advanced course is also now in prepara- 
tion to enable the regular Pathfinder 
graduate to continue further with the work. 

Each group or council is organized and 
called a Junior Pathfinder council in the 
elementary grades and High-Path councils 


in the h schools, electing their own 
officers a transacting their own business 
according to well recognized ethics. 

The method of teaching employed has 
been reduced to the greatest point of 
simplicity consistent with the development 
of character and calls for an oral lesson 
each month by a regular Pathfinder in- 
structor, a printed synopsis of the lesson 
for each student, and a class discussion 
directed by their council president, super- 
vised by the regular room teacher. After 
the discussion each pupil writes a letter to 
the Pathfinder instructor giving their opin- 
ion relative to the use they can make of the 
lesson in their daily experiences. In addi- 
tion to the regular class work, individual 
attention is given to parents and students 
requiring the same. 

The whole work is planned so that the 
student not only has an active part in 
carrying on the work but also forms the 
habit of making wise decisions as occasion 
requires. The letters which we receive 
from pupils, parents, and teachers, verify 
these statements and show that the work is 
practical and effective. 

Additional information may be secured 
from the writer, address, Pathfinders of 
America, 311 Lincoln Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Teachers’ Evaluations in Character Education 
Robert Ross (Zeta) 
evaluations of men, 


Two years’ experience with several some- 
what elaborate experiments in character 
education have clearly indicated that several 
of the major problems of a successful and 
adequate program are: 

1. How shall those who are charged with 
responsibility for character education orient 
themselves in their thinking? 

2. What are the major objectives? 

3. How shall these objectives be deter- 
mined? 

4, What procedures are scientific? 

5. Of what significance are the teachers’ 
evaluations? 

The literature that is beginning to appear 
on character education is generally neglecting 
to take serious account of this latter problem. 

A major problem of research would 
certainly be to discover the practical sig- 
nificance of this factor of the teachers’ 


of movements, of 
interests, of traits of character, of voca- 
tions, of leisure pursuits—of everything. 

The following questions must be an- 
swered: 

1. Of what character-calibre is the teacher? 

2. What does he know of character? 

3. What does he say? 

4. To what books, magazines, people, 
does he direct his students—and why? 

5. What places does he frequent? 

6. What is his philosophy of life—of 
education? 

7. From the background of his life’s 
experience, what scientific accuracy in 
practical character education can we expect? 

“Case Studies in Training for Character” 
is the subject of an article by Brother Ross 
which appears in the January number of the 
“Indiana Teacher.” —Editor. 
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Zeta Chapter is publishing a special issue 
of Zeta News this month in honor of Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Director of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago. 
The entire issue will be devoted to contribu- 
tions pertaining to his life and professional 
activities, including a biography and a bibli- 
ography of his books, articles, and editorials. 
Members of the fraternity who wish to 
secure copies of this special number may do 
so by forwarding address and 25 cents to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. If 
a number of copies is desired, they may be 
secured at a much reduced rate. Requests 
should be received by the secretary of the 
chapter before the first of May. 

. . * 

“Research in Character Education” was 
the topic for discussion at the Second An- 
nual Educational Conference which was 
conducted in Chicago under the auspices 
of Upsilon Chapter, Zeta Chapter and 
Alumnus Nu Chapter on March sixteenth. 
The chairman of the conference was Dr. 
Charles H. Judd. The principal addresses 
were made by Dr. Frank N. Freeman on 
“The Contribution of Tests of Personality 
to Research in Character Education” and 
Dr. Gustav A. Jaederholm on “The Psy- 
chology of Character and Personality, and 
a Procedure to Test the Personal Traits of 
Children of the Pre-School Age.” Dr. 
George W. Betts, Dean Raymond A. Kent, 
and others led in the discussion. 

. + ~ 
A NEw PRoFEssioNAL SCHOOL 
AT NORTHWESTERN 

Northwestern University has added an- 
other school to its list of professional 
schools. A School of Education has been 
authorized by the Board of Trustees of the 
University and came into existence July 1, 
1926. It holds rank with the schools of 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Commerce, 
Speech, and Music, and performs the 
service for those preparing to teach and for 
other educational positions that the other 
professional schools perform in their respec- 
tive fields. Professor John E. Stout, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration at 
Northwestern has been appointed Dean of 
the new school. 


The organization of the new school is in 
harmony with the long-established policy 
of the University to meet the demand for 
professionally-trained teachers and school 
administrators. In the earlier years a few 
courses were offered in the College of Liberal 
Arts to meet this need. As the work 
developed need arose for a larger recog- 
nition of the work and a Department of 
Education was organized. The growth of 
this department has been rapid and there 
has been a constantly increasing registra- 
tion in its courses. 

In 1919 the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation was organized in order to meet the 
demand for trained leaders in the educa- 
tional positions of the church. The work 
of this department has grown rapidly, 
especially in the graduate field. Its gradu- 
ates and former students are occupying 
prominent positions in the educational 
work of the church, not only throughout 
this country but in foreign lands as well. 
Its work has been noteworthy particularly 
in preparing teachers for higher institu- 
tions, there being at present representatives 
on the faculty of more than forty colleges, 
universities and theological schools. 


The Department of Physical Education 
of the College of Liberal Arts has also been 
doing its share in the preparation of teachers 
and supervisors for the public school. Its 
range of professional work has increased 
year by year in response to the growing 
demands upon the University for trained 
leaders in this rapidly developing field of 
education. 

While this expansion has been going on 
in these departments of the College of 
Liberal Arts, similar work has developed 
for the training of teachers in other schools 
of the University, particularly in the schools 
of Music and Speech. The work of these 
schools has been especially noteworthy in 
supplying teachers and supervisors in their 
special lines for the public schools. 


All of the work hitherto provided by 
these departments and schools has now 
been brought together in the School of 
Education. It provides and administers 
all courses and activities furnished by the 
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University for the professional training of 
teachers and other educational workers. 

The work of the school will normally 
cover two years of undergraduate work— 
viz., junior and senior—and three years of 
graduate work. Two classes of under- 
graduates register for its courses. The 
first class is composed of those student 
whose major registration is in the School of 
Education and who are candidates for its 
undergraduate degree, Bachelor of Science 
in Education. The other class is composed 
of those students whose major registration 
is in other schools of the University and 
who take certain courses in the School of 
Education which are credited toward de- 
grees in the respective schools. For ex- 
ample, students may have their major 
registration in the College of Liberal Arts 
and register for certain courses in the 
School of Education which will be credited 
toward the regular academic degrees. Gradu- 
ate students, majoring in Education, register 
in the School of Education and also in the 
Graduate School. 

In order to provide for the development 
of the various lines of work in the school, 
its organization provides for the following 
divisions: Undergraduate, Graduate, Re- 
search, Religious Education, and Appoint- 
ments. 

Particular attention is given to advanced 
work in the Graduate Division, provides 
for the special interests and needs of 
graduate students. A very important 
aspect of this work is research, and the 
Division of Research has immediate direc- 
tion and supervision of all advanced studies 
carried on. 

The work hitherto performed by the 
Bureau of Appointments for teachers has 
been taken over by the School of Education 
and is being cared for by the Division of 
Appointments. Looking to the immediate 
future the school hopes to serve a large 
constituency on the North Shore and in 
Chicago through extension courses, and the 
Extension Division will be organized at an 
early date to take charge of this expansion 
in the work of the school. 


In the establishment of the School of 
Education, Northwestern has taken a step 
in complete harmony with its long continued 
policy of developing professional schools as 
rapidly as the needs of its constituency 
require. Likewise the action taken is in 


harmony with the practice of other leading 
universities of the country. 


With few 
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exceptions, every large university main- 
tains a School of Education on a par with 
its other professional schools, and North- 
western now joins this list of notable higher 
institutions. 


* 


+ * 

The Dallas Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 
was attended by 418 representatives of the 
fraternity. The representation of chapters 
was unusually good. Beta Chapter led with 
the largest group present and Zeta Chapter 
was next in order. Dean-elect Wm. F. 
Russell gave a very impressive talk in which 
he spoke about the need for professional 
frankness in our dealings with one another. 
He also urged a professional attitude when 
dealing with professional matters, as dis- 
tinguished from a personal attitude. The 
expression of adverse criticism when justi- 
fied was mentioned as one of the desirable 
elements of a genuine professional attitude. 

. - * 
STaTE CONFERENCE IN CHILD DEVELOpP- 
MENT AND PaRENT EDUCATION 


A state conference in child development 
and parent education will be held at the 
University of Iowa June 23, 24 and 25, 
under the direction of the State Council for 
Child Study and Parent Education, includ- 
ing the Extension Division and the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station of the 
University, Iowa State College, and lowa 
State Teachers College. This conference 
will present a comprehensive and detailed 
program in the fields of child development, 
child care, child training, family life, and 
modern parenthood. In addition to ad- 
dresses by visiting national authorities on 
these subjects, a selected group of twenty 
university specialists whose fields are di- 
rectly related to child life will conduct a 
co-ordinated series of round table discus- 
sions daily. No fees are charged for attend- 
ing the conference. 

* ok * 

SUMMER CouRsEs IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PARENT EDUCATION AT THE 
University oF Iowa 

Summer courses in child life that will be 
of interest to graduate students, teachers, 
parents, and leaders of child study groups 
are offered by the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station in co-operation with other 
departments of the University. The Sta- 
tion now has an elaborate and well-graded 
system of pre-school laboratories for scien- 
tific work in child development and training. 


Two of these laboratories, the Pre-school 
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Home Laboratory and Division II of the 
Psychological Laboratories, will be open 
five days a week in connection with the 
summer courses in child development and 
parent education. Children from two to 
four years of age will be enrolled in the 
Home Laboratory, open from eight-thirty 
to one o'clock, where lunch is served the 
children. Children from four to five years 
will be enrolled in Division II, open from 
nine to twelve o'clock. 
* * * 
Tue InstiruTe or Cuitp WELFARE 
RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 

The Institute of Child Welfare Research 
performs two functions—that of conducting 
research, and that of training workers for 
various phases of work in child develop- 
ment. The fields of service for which the 
Institute aids in preparing are: the teaching 
of child development in colleges and 
normal schools; the teaching of courses in 
child care in University Extension pro- 
grams and in high schools; nursery school 
teaching and administration; parental edu- 
cation; clinical work with young children, 
either in psychological clinics or in public 
health clinics, in which a knowledge of 
habit formation and behavior problems is 
stressed; and research in the problems of 
young childhood. In the preparation for 
all of these fields, students avail themselves 
of courses offered in the various divisions of 
the University, which relate to the mental 
development, physical development and 
the social backgrounds of child life. 

The Institute has two nursery schools, 
one for children between the years of 
eighteen months and three years, and the 
other for children from three years, or a 
little less, up to four. The nursery schools 
are regarded first of all as educational 
establishments for young children. The 
primary interest of any institution which 
gathers children together in groups, must 
be that of promoting the welfare of the 
children. 

The second interest in the nursery school 
is that of conducting research. The Institute 
is interested in formulating educational 
techniques for the nursery school which 
will result in a more intelligent oversight 
of the learning of young childhood. It is 
interested in establishing more adequate 
norms of physical development and of 
mental development. It is interested in 
studying the social aspects of the life of 
young children—their relation to their 


peers, their relation to adults, the child’s 
place in the family, the effect of nursery 
school attendance not only upon the child, 
but upon his home situation. It is inter- 
ested above all in studying the interaction 
of physical, mental and social factors in the 
development of the child’s personality. 
* x ok 


ANNOUNCING AN AWARD TO BE MADE 
IN 1928 ror RESEARCH 


The Research Service of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association plans to 
stimulate experimental research in the 
objective rating of teaching efficiency. Its 
Research Service plan, recently adopted, 
contains the following paragraph under the 
general caption “Stimulate Research.” 

“In addition to activities referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, each year some 
special project should be undertaken espe- 
cially designed as a means of stimulating 
demiuall research. The broad questions 
of preparation, length of service and tenure 
are all closely related to that of salary, and 
if they could be properly dealt with, would 
probably come nearer offering a remedy for 
educational ills than the solution of any 
other four equally specific problems. Many 
theories and schemes have been advanced 
to right these conditions under which teach- 
ers work but they all have one common 
‘weak link.’ Teaching efficiency has not 
been satisfactorily accounted for. Further 
progress with each of these problems is 
effectively blocked by this one limiting 
factor. Objective recognition (through 
salary increases) of training, experience and 
tenure is not justified except upon the 
objective evidence that they faee resulted 
in increased efficiency. The time is now 
ripe for a thorough study of the problem of 
the objective rating of teachers and the 
Executive Council, in order to stimulate 
such general experimentation in this field, 
hereby votes to offer appropriate recogni- 
tion to that person who is judged to have 
been most successful in his attempts to 
solve this problem. The Research Secre- 
tary will prepare a statement of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in giving this recog- 
nition.” 

The following regulations are announced: 

1. The award shall not be made before 
December, 1928, in order that there may be 
time to plan a study, carry it through a full 
year and prepare the results for publica- 
tion. 
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2. The award may be earned by any one 
in the educational profession regardless of 
where he may reside. 

3. The research service of the P. S. E. A. 
shall make available such facilities for 
aiding research as it may control, to any 
student who submits a plan in this field 
which appeals to the Research Secretary 
as meritorious. 

4. The research service of the P. S. E. A. 
shall publish and distribute the report 
winning the award. 

5. The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
shall determine what constitutes “appro- 
priate recognition” after the plans for the 
researches have been examined. 

6. The awards shall be made by a com- 
mittee of students in the field of educa- 
tional science whose judgments will be 
received with respect throughout the na- 
tion. This committee shall be selected by 
the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 

All persons contemplating comprehensive 
research in the field of measuring teaching 
efficiency, and who are willing that their 
work compete for this recognition, are 
urged to communicate with the Research 
Secretary of the P. S. E. A., 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. Everetr Myers, 
Research Secretary. 
* * * 


Junror HicH ScHoot CoNFERENCE 

Chi Chapter was responsible for a con- 
ference on the junior high school which was 
held on January 15, at Eugene, Oregon. 
The conference was arranged for Chi 
Chapter by Dean Sheldon and Professors 
Stetson and Douglass. Attendance was 
gratifying and attending teachers were 
enthusiastic about the conference. Un- 
questionably, the best authorities on junior 
high school matters in the state were 
placed on the program. The trend of dis- 
cussion, according to H. R. Douglass, 
centered around the conclusions which 
follow: 

1. The junior high school teacher should 
be a superior teacher, just as well as the 
senior high school teacher and should have 
especial training for the position; better 
provision for the certification of junior 
high school teachers in Oregon should be 
made. 

2. The junior high school program studies 
should: 


(a) Conform to the special aims of the 


junior high school. 


(b) Operate to correlate the large number 
of subjects now offered in the upper grades 
of the elementary school. 

(c) Provide for cycles of constant cores 
and for electives for exploration and 
guidance. 

(d) Be independent of college entrance 
requirements. 

3. Standardization of Junior high schools 
should be managed so as not to discourage 
experimentation in the name of uniformity 
and should serve as aims of improvement 
rather than as means of classification of 
schools. 

The conference program was followed by 
a banquet. Superintendent Finnerty pre- 
sided as toastmaster. State Superintendent 
C. A. Howard presented a comprehensive 
review of standards set for junior high 
schools and their administration. Superin- 
tendent G. W. Hug, one of the pioneer 
junior high school administrators, defended 
the junior high schools of Oregon against 
criticisms made during the day. 

* a o* 
HANDBOOK For SuPERINTENDENTS 

Alpha-Theta Chapter is patting itself on 
the back according to a statement in their 
chapter news letter for February. The 
“Superintendents’ Handbook for North 
Dakota” was worked out in one of Dr. 
Camp’s classes, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the class being members of Alpha- 
Theta Chapter. The following statement 
is quoted from the item in the news letter: 

“One North Dakota schoolman (Broen) 
writes, “Your Superintendents’ Handbook 
is just what we young bucks have been 
looking for. I surely wish to congratulate 
you on a fine piece of work. . . .’ President 
McKenny of the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege says, ‘It looks to me like a very practical 
working guide for the state.’ Professor Carl 
Franzen, of Indiana University, writes, 
‘I think you and your assistants have done 
a nice little job in gathering together in 
compact form some very necessary items 
of information.’ Professor B. R. Buck- 
ingham, of Ohio University, thinks, “The 
idea is a splendid one.’ ‘It contains a great 
deal of excellent material and is well 
arranged, and consequently usable,’ com- 
ments Superintendent G. H. Sanberg, of 
the Rochester, Minnesota, schools. The 
foregoing are but a few of the numerous 
comments which have been received. Per- 
haps one of the best testimonials of the 
work was a request, from the Department 
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of Superintendence of the N. E. A. for 200 


copies.” 


* ” . 


A Public Service Rendered by the Uni- 


versity of Chicago: No individual phase of 


the University’s tremendous development 
program of the past two years has a greater 
significance or a greater promise of benefit 
than the program of public education which 
is being conducted under 
University College and under the personal 
direction of Dean Emery T. Filbey (Zeta). 
The three series of lectures which are being 
offered are unique in the field of public 


lecture and University Extension work. 
They are informal and non-technical in 
their presentation but are at the same 


time truly scientific and are delivered by 
recognized authorities in their respective 
fields. 

The keynote of the lecture program is 
best expressed by a quotation from Presi- 
dent Harper whose farsighted vision many 
years ago sensed the unique position that 
Chicago must take, centered as it is in the 
heart of a great community of several mil- 
lion people. The lecture announcements 
bear this injunction from Dr. Harpe 

‘To provide for those who cannot attend 
in its classrooms is a legitimate and neces- 
sary part of the work of every university. 

This work, while it must be in a good 
sense popular, must also be systematic in 
form and scientific in spirit; and to be such 
it must be done under the direction of a 
university by men who have had scientific 
training.” 

The courses now in progress and those 
under contemplation are indeed in recog- 
nition of and in obedience to the spirit and 
letter of that injunction. One need but 
glance at the titles of the courses and lec- 
tures to catch the popular appeal, and the 
lecturers, almost without exception, are 
nationally and internationally known men 
in their respective fields. It is a great pro- 
gram being presented in a great way. 

Courses being offered in the University 
at present include Creative Personalities in 
Literature and Hidtory, Problems of the 


the auspices of 


Average Investor, The Nature of the World 
and of Man, and International Relations. 
Each course consists of eleven lectures. 
These courses are offered in the loop from 
6:45 to 7:45 p.m., a lecture in each course 
being given once a week. 

x * * 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations will meet in Toronto, August 
7-12, 1927. The program will be varied 
enough and rich enough to warrant a large 
attendance and definite, purposeful agenda 
will guarantee that many issues vital to the 
educational interests of the family of na- 
tions will be considered. Men and women 
widely known for their views and accom- 
plishments will address the Convention. 
Reports will be made on the several com- 
mittees set up in the Herman-Jordan Plan, 
together with a definite program of what 
may be done by education to allay national 
jealousies and racial and religious hatreds. 

The integration of the educational forces 
world-wide is one of the important move- 
ments of the present day. It is sponsored 
by the National Education Association of 
the United States. It seeks to curb itself 
against radicalism in education and to hold 
definitely to lines of procedure which have 
been tested and proved true and will apply 
these to the international field. One of the 
direct benefits which will accrue from such a 
meeting is the bringing together of groups 
of educators from different countries who 
may become acquainted with each other, 
discuss educational problems in all parts of 
the world, thus broadening the viewpoint 
and conception of teachers everywhere. 
There is no attempt to standardize educa- 
tion in the different countries but to use the 
racial and national traits and character- 
istics, traditions and backgrounds such as 
they are, to weave them together with 
more sympathetic understanding into a 
great cause world-wide. A _ program of 
education is essential to international under- 
standing. War is the result of misunder- 
standing. Misunderstanding and _ national 
hatreds are the result of ignorance, and 
ignorance is a direct problem of education. 
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BSOLUTE good and evil are unknown 

to us. In this life they are blended 
together. Hold childhood in reverence, 
and do not be in any hurry to judge it for 
good or ill. Leave exceptional cases to 
show themselves, let their qualities be tested 
and confirmed before special methods are 
adopted. Give nature time to work before 
you take over her business, lest you inter- 
fere with her dealings.— Rousseau in “Emile.” 
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